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me.  GARRISON  AT  FORT  SUMTER. 

[In  the  absence  of  the  Editor,  the  Bev.  Samuel  Mat,  Jr. 
furnished  the  leading  article  In  last  week's  Liberator.  .  It 
is  so  rood  that  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  copy  the 
larger  part  of  it.  Mr.  May  opens  with  an  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Garrison  had  gone  to  Fort  Sumter,  in  company 
with  his  life-long  friend,  the  Hon.  George  Thompson,  the 
Hon.  Henry  Wilson  and  others,  as  the  guest  of  the  National 
government,  and  then  says :]  -  -  . 

What  Abolitionist  can  think  of  the  presence  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  at  that  spot,  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  and  this  too  by  express  invitation  of  the  National 
authorities,  without  feelings  of  the  profoundest  awe 
at  the  wonder-working  Providence  which  controlsl 
human  affairs,  or  without  emotions  which  in  vaml 
seek  adequate  expression  ? 

Thirty-five  years  ago,  in  a  small  chamber,  friend¬ 
less  and  unseen,”  Mr.  Garrison  commenced,  with  thej 
humblest  means  and  surroundings,  the  labor  of  abol¬ 
ishing  American  slavery  1  Scarce  an  individual  in  the 
land  was  there,  who  did  not  deem  the  work  to  the  Iasi 
degree  foolish  and  visionary,  and  most  believed  it  im¬ 
possible.  As  fast  as  he  and  his  work  became  known, 
so  fast  was  he  met  with  ridicule,  scorn,  abuse,  perse¬ 
cution,  and  ere  long  with  attempts  to  take  his  life. 
Denunciation,  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  as  a  fanatic 
as  a  traitor,  as  an  infidel,  fell  heavy  upon  him  from 
the  political  and  religious  journals,  and  all  the  high 
places  of  the  land.  All  who  befriended  and  aided 
’■  ■  who  even  suggested  that  there  was  justifies  ' 


in  the  bondage  of  that  terrible  idolatry  whichHlt  might  even  yet  drift  by  if  he  did  not  do  too  much. 
|beld  them  bound  so  long,  a  bondage  more  dishonor -B:‘  To  hold,  occupy  and  possess,”  that  was  his  only 
ing  and  to  be  dreaded  than  that  of  the  four  miilionBcIear  duty. 


the  South,  whose  slavery 

I  national  consent  and  complicity.  _ _ B_. 

arnment  above  the  poor  prejudice  and  narrowness 
which  actuate  ordinary  statesmen,  ready  to  bestow! 
ionor  where  justice  shows  it  to  be  due,  and  ready  to1 
;ive  public  expression  to  the  convictions  of  the  wisest 
ind  best  in  the  land. 

We  regard  this  invitation  to  Mr.  Garrison 
JSgnitioD  also  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  of  the 
country,  and  a  willing  testimony  to  its  essential  worth 
as  just,  humane,  and  indispensable.  We  know  that 
Hr.  Garrison  so  regarded  it,  holding  it  as  a  tribute  ft 
:he  great  body  of  men  and  women  whom  he  migh< 
[be  supposed  to  represent,  and  not  at  all  as  a  tribute 
[to  himself.  We  do  not  agree  that  considerations,  per¬ 
sonal  to  himself,  had  nolnlluence  in  the  case.  On 
|;he  contrary,  we  believe  they  had  very  much  to  do 
with  it.  Mr.  Garrison’s  course,  throughout  the  war 
ias  been  so  consistently  fair,  he  has  been  so  consid¬ 
erate  in  his  judgment  of  those  upon  whom  was  laid  the 
tremendous  responsibility  of  conducting  the  country, 
through  this  conflict,  he  has  been  so  obviously  actua- 
ed  by  the  single  desire  to  have  slavery,  the  cause  of 
he  rebellion  and  of  so  much  of  our  national  shamt 
and  woe,  dealt  with  as  it  deserved,  and  that  for  thej 
[Highest  reasons  of  the  natk.ua!  good,  his  criticisms 
[bis  public  speeches,  his  whole  action  have  been  sr 
large  and  wise,  that  every  reflecting  mind  has  come  t< 
honor  him  ;  and  it  was  therefore  to  have  been  looke  ‘ 
[for  that,  on  an  appropriate  occasion,  the  National  got 
should  publicly  recognize  him  as  one  of  thej 


i  or  excuse  even  !i 


e  visited  with  like 


condemnation,  and  subjected  to  the  severest  penalties 
which  political  and  social  proscription,  or  religious 
intolerance,  combined  with  power,  could  inflict.  The 
work  they  were  doing  was  condemned  as  not  less 
cruel  to  the  slaves  than  illegal  and  treasonable  to¬ 
wards  the  nation  and  its  government.  The  whole 
force  of  the  learning,  talent,  wealth,  and  even  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  land,  with  the  fewest  possible  exceptions, 
was  lifted  up  to  crush  their  work  and  them.  “  Every¬ 
where,”  as  with  Christianity  in  its  early  days,  the 
anti-slavery  cause  was  “Bpoken  against,”  and  the 
name  of  Mr.  Garrison  and  his  friends  “  cast  out  as 
evil."  But  on  these  painful  and  humiliating  remem 
brances  we  care  not  now  to  dwell. 

••  Snatched  from  the  world’s  pursuing  wrath, 

Unharmed  when  death  o’eruuog  our  head— 

Like  ransomed  Israel  on  the  shore, 

Here  then  we  pause,  look  back,  adore.” 
i  In  such  circumstances  of  all  but  universal  hostil¬ 
ity,  of  determined  purpose  on  the  part  of  all  whost 
power  was  deemed  irresistible,  to  destroy  and  crush 
;  utterly,  how  did  the  anti-slavery  cause  live  ?  How 
did  it  prevail  to  gain  a  foothold,  a  hearing,  conside¬ 
ration,  and  now  at  length,  in  the  Bpace  of  not  more 
than  thirty-five  years,  its  tbiumph,  with  the  general 
consent  of  all  the  wisdom,  eonscienoe,  intelligence 
and  patriotism  of  the  land  l  The  answer  is  but  one 
and  all  know,  all  feel  it.  “  Not  by  might,  not  by 
power,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord.”  It  wat 
simply  because  the  almighty  power  of  Truth,  Justice 
and  Right  was  with  it,  and  with  its  unselfish,  devoted 
advocates  ;  because  the  sure  arm  of  the  Infinite  wat 
on  their  side  ;  and  they  even  in  the  darkest  hours  be¬ 
lieved  and  said,  “  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  bt 
against  us  ?  " 

tiuch  was  the  estimation  ia  which  the  anti-slavery] 
cause,  and  Mr.  Garrison,  its  chief  representative,  were, 
until  a  very  recent  period,  held. '  But  a  mighty 
change  has  taken  place.  And  for  this  change,  the 
thirty  years’  education  of  the  people,  through  the  an¬ 
ti-slavery  movement,  was  the  necessary  and  predes¬ 
tined  preparation.  Four  years  ago,  that  Slave  Power, 
whose  evil  nature  Mr.  Garrison  had  so  accurately  de  l 
scribed,  but  whose  infamous  designs  on  the  life  of  the 
nation  not  even  he  at  first  foresaw,  made  manifest  to 
the  world  iuf real  character  and  aims  by  lifting  up 
the  bloody  hand  of  rebellion,  the  hand  of  an  assassin 
and  robber,  against  the  nation  and  its  legally  consti¬ 
tuted  authorities.  In  that  hour,  multitudes  saw  and 
confessed  what  before  they  would  Dever  admit 
that  Slavery  was  the  inhereot,  necessary  enemy  ol 
our  Republic ;  from  its  nature  opposed  to  all  freedom, 
not  less  than  to  the  freedom  of  its  immediate  victims. 

I  rom  that  hour,  the  work  of  opening  the  blinded 
eyes  and  unstopping  the  deaf  ears  has  been  going 
forward — and  with  a  celerity  of  progress  unexamplec 
before  in  any  nation’s  history.  Tbe  flower  of  oui 
young  men,  springing  to  arms  for  the  defence  of  tht 
nation  s  life,  have  seen  for  themselves  what  slavery 

is,  and  does,  and  has  attempted  to  do,  and  their  con¬ 
version  to  anti-slavery  is  sealed  beyond  all  possibility 
ol  change.  1  he  government,  no  friend  to  slavery  at  any 
moment,  but  constitutionally  restrained  from  touching 

it,  while  slavery  itself  continued  seemingly  loyal 
waited  but  lor  the  nation  to  see  for  itself  the  rea 
cause  of  the  rebellion ;  and  then,  and  quite  as  soon  a i 
a  controlling  majority  did  see  that  Slavery  was  the 
felon  which  had  created  and  sustained  the  rebellion 
it  struck  slavery  a  deadly  blow,  January  1st,  1863 
from  the  effect  of  which  it  has  never  recovered.  Thtl 
nation  has  approved  and  ratified  that  act.  Vast 
numbers  who,  like  Mr.  Everett,  at  first  distrusted  iu 
expediency,  have  come  to  see  and  acknowedge  its 
justice  and  absolute  necessity,  and  to  render  to  thel 
whole  anti-slavery  policy  of  the  government  an  u 
qualified  support.  The  reelection  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
November  last  placed  the  nation  on  the  side  of  un¬ 
compromising  anti-slavery  action,  and  gave  assur- 
ance  that  ihe  work  ol  rooting  out  alaverv  torevei 
would  be  fully  accomplished. 

18  ti°renn°  l0“Ser  at  Taria“<*  with 
TYJ  and  Mr‘  Garrison  can  no  longer  be. 

*“d,  no  ,aeslre  ,be>  without  cause,  at. variance 
with  the  nation.  Although  but  comparatively  lew 
may  be  magnanimous  enough— as  some  have  nobly 
been-to  aumit  and  avow  me  essential  correctness 
and  far-seeing  wisdom  of  his  course  as  an  Abolitionist 
yet  there  is  no  real  dissent  from  his  principles  ai 

the'land  0t  cuutroUlDg  number 

the  land,  lhe  people  and  the  government  have  pro¬ 
nounced  upon  Slavery  the  verdiet  oi  Guilty,  and  have 
sentenced  it  to  a  malefactor’s  death.  With  the 
greatest  promptitude,  imd  even  gladness,  the  States 

,.,ui„d to, iu rfopdoo  „,li  tafitaS 
Mr.  Garrison  is  no  longer  a  proscribed  w 
honored  man,  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  Whereas 
the  advocate  of  a  most  unpopular  cause,  he  wasm 
represented  reviled,  and  hem  as  the  nation’s  enen 
now,  since  his  every  word  has  been  more  than  ve 
fied,  and  because  men  understand  his  faithful  a 
anti-slavery  life  he  is  respected  and  revered.  He 
bears  a  name  and  has  acquired  a  reputation— to  bt 
enjoyed  while  yet  he  lives— which  the  most  greedy  oi 
fame  might  covet,  lo-day  he  is  recognized  by  tht 
candid  and  thoughtful  as  having  been  a  true,  (single- 
hearted,  and  far-seeing  friend  of  his  country,  wisely 
forewarning  against  the  impending  consequences  1 
the  nation’s  great  crime,  and  nobly  laboring  at  w 
risk  of  his  hie,  and  with  sacrifice  of  all  that  men 
usually  strive  alter,  to  save  her  from  it.  A  nation 
schooled  by  the  terrible  lessons  of  loss,  suffering,  and 
humiliation,  which  this  four  years’  war  has  forced 
upon  her,  taught  by  adversity  a  higher  wisdom  thaL 
ever  it  could  nave  gained  in  prosperity,  taught  tc 
measure  itself  more  justly,  taught  to  esteem  of  smah 
-account  many  things  which  betore  it  had  placed  higl 
m  Us  regard— now  gives  honor  to  the  man  and  it] 
reproach6’  Wt“Ch  b6l°re  **  8corned  ^  loaded  witlj 
And  this  is  the  real  significance  of  Mr.  Garrison’ 
presence  at  Fort  Sumter,  on  this  occasion  ol  national! 
rtyommg  and  triumph.  It  tells  of  a  regenerated  pub 
no  sentiment,  of  a  new  moral  purpose  and  life  th. 
nation.  W ithout  this  w  ere  so,  Mr.  Garrison  could  no  t 
possibly  have  gone  thither  as  the  Nation’s  guest  y 
this  significance  we  accept  and  most  fervently  rejoict 
to  the  tact  of  his  invitation  and  of  his  appearance 
a111  teUs  of  a  PeoPle  worthy  to  have  so  greatly 
worthy  to  he  ^saved  through  suffering,  of 


[most  true,  faithful,  and  honorable  of  its  citizens.  We 
ire  far  more  glad  that  it  has  done  so,  for  its  own  sake 
[:han  the  personal  gratification  which  it  must  give  tc 
Ur.  Garrison  and  his  friends.  It  honors  itself  it 
honoring  such  as  he.  And  the  good,  the  wise,  and 
ue,the  world  over,  will  feel  their  respect  in- 
..„—od  and  their  estimate  enlarged  of  this  nation  and 
ts  government,  when  they  see  such  proofs  of  mag¬ 
nanimity  and  justice,  if  tardy,  yet  so  full  and  cordial  —  . 

And  bo  the  good  cause  of  Liberty  and  Justice  goesP  rH 
in  conquering  and  to  conquer  1  The  nation  has  pu: 
ts  hand  to  the  plough,  and  it  will  not  look  back 
Irhe  long-oppressed  and  outraged  slave  is  a  slave  pc 
|  nore !  Hereafter  he  and  his  children  are  to  be  reeog- 
lized  as  our  brothers,  the  steadfast  friends  of  our  na-| 
ion  in  its  season  of  great  peril,  the  compassionate  help  j 
:rs  of  so  many  of  our  sons  and  brothers  suffering  un- 
ler  the  torturing  hands  of  th8  infamous  wretches  whe 
nade  the  rebellion.  God  bless  and  strengthen  every 
[«>ul  who  has  labored  for  them  in  the  long  past,  and 
ivery  one  who  still  lives  to  work  for  their  complete 
leliverance,  and  for  the  true  honor  and  nobleness  oi] 
ir  country  1  _ _ _ _ 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  MR.  LINCOLN. 


[The  London  Spectator,  which  writes  Intelligently  upotj 
01  subjects,  and  which  has  evinced  a  preeminent  intelli 
<ence,  as  well  as  liberality  and  sense  of  justice  in  its  dis¬ 
cussion  of  American  affairs,  has  in  the  number  of  March  25 
elaborate  appreciation  of  the  public  character  of  Mr. 
iculn.  It  does  not  scruple  to  compare  him  to  Washing¬ 
ton  in  some  respects,  or  to  pronounce  that,  with  a  more  dif- 
icult  task,  lie  has  reached  a  no  less  honorable  success, 
lere  is  the  substance  of  what  it  says :  ] 

We  all  remember  the  animated  eulogium  on  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington  which  Lord  Macaulay  passed 
parenthetically  in  his  essay  on  Hampden.  “  It  was. 
when  to  the  sullen  tyranny  of  Laud  and  Charles  hau 
succeeded  the  fierce  conflict  of  sects  and  factions  am¬ 
bitious  of  ascendancy  or  burning  for  revenge,  it  was 
[when  lhe  vices  and  ignorance  which  the  old  tyranny 
had  engendered  threatened  the  new  freedom  with 
destruction,  that  England  missed  the  sobriety,  the. 
self-command,  the  perfect  soundness  of  judgment,  the 
perfect  rectitude  of  intention  to  which  the  history  oir 


_  _  _  declared  by  his  opponents, 

readers  know  bow  he  treated  the  slave  question- 
loot  from  any  doubt  that  slavery  was  the  root  of  the 
whole  struggle,  but  from  a  profound  doubt  whether 
[be  was  justified  in  anticipating  the  divine  moment  for 
its  extinction.  He  was  not  placed  there  as  God’s  in¬ 
strument  to  put  down  slavery,  but  as  bis  instrument 
for  administering  the  government  of  the  United  States 
‘  on  tbe  basis  of  the  constitution,”  and  the  question 
might  settle  itself  far  better  than  he  could  settle 
Slowly  he  was  forced,  bit  by  bit,  to  see  that  the 
duty  w»B  involved  in  the  other,  and  as  he  saw  he 
Accepted  it ;  but  even  then  his  only  fear  was  lest  he 
should  interfere  too  much  in  the  great  forces  which 
were  working  out  their  own  end.  He  was  chosen  a’ 
men  usually  are,  to  do  that  which  he  was  most  fearfu 
[of  doing — not  because  he  did  not  see  that  it  was  a  grea 
work — but  because  he  only  very  gradually  opened 
his  eyes  to  its  being  a  work  in  which  he,  with  his  de 
fined  duties,  had  any  right  to  meddle.  And  now  he 
[-peaks  of  it  in  just  the  esme  spirit  as  a  great  natura 
'process,  not  entrusted  to  him  or  dependent  on  him,r; 
[which  no  one  can  forsee  the  course  and  exact  is3u 
[Both  North  and  South,  he  says,  were  equally  confident 
in  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  appealed  to  God  tc 
justify  that  confidence.  He  has  not  justified  either  ol 
them  wholly.  “The  prayers  of  both  could  not  be 
answered  ;  that  of  neither  has  been  aswered  fully. 
|The  Almighty  has  His  own  purposes.” 

[Again  the  writer  analyses  his  moral  convictions  ii 
vise :  ] 

Mr.  Lincoln  presents  more  powerfully  than 
an  that  quality  in  the  American  mind  which 
j  though  in  weak  men  it  becomes  boastfalness,  is  no; 
’eally  this  in  root,  but  a  strange,  an  almost  humiliated] 
i  T“®t  in  the  structural  power  of  that  political  Nature 
which  without  any  statesman’s  co-operation  is  slowh 
jbuilding  up  a  free  nation  or  free  nations  on  the  grea] 
continent,  with  an  advance  as  steady  as  that  of  the 
[  *vera,  or  the  tides.  It  is  the  phase  of  politi 
thought  most  opposite  to,  though  it  is  sometimes  ci 
pared  with,  the  Csesarism  that  is  growing  up  on 
European  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Emperor  of  the] 
f  rench  thinks  the  Imperial  organ  of  the  nation 
I  almost  greater  than  the  nation— certainly  an  essen-l 
ia1  part  of  it.  It  is  men  like  Mr.  Lincoln,  whc| 
really  believe  devoutly,  indeed  too  passively,  in  th< 
‘logic  of  events,”  but  then  they  think  the  logic 
of  events  the  word  of  God.  The  Cassar  thinks  als< 
of  the  logic  of  events,  but  he  regards  himself  noi 

Isa  its  servant  but  its  prophet.  He  makes  event; 
when  the  logic  would  not  appear  complete  withou 
bis  aid,  points  the  slow  logic  of  the  Almighty  wit! 
epigram,  fits  the  unrolling  history  with  showy 
rhetorical  denouements,  cuts  the  knots  of  ravelled 
providences,  and  stills  the  birth  throes  of  revolution 
with  the  chloroform  of  despotism.  Mr.  Lincoln  is  b 
much  stupider  and  slower  sort  of  politician,  but  wt 
doubt  if  any  politician  has  ever  shown  less  persona 
[ambition  and  a  larger  power  of  trust. 


orderlicS;  The  Generals  halted,  and  seated  on  tbeirj 
horses,  sonversed  for  nearly  an  hour  upon  the  pros- 
_  pects  of  the  future,  each  seeming  to  realize  the  mighty 
mrB  influence  which  the  events  of  the  present  were  ti 
have  unbn  it.  Gen.  Lee  signified  very  emphatically  j 
his  des&e  for  a  total  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  in  1 
dicated-iffs  intention  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  effec  , 
that  end  The  best  of  good  feeling  prevailed,  and 
this  wasjthe  last  interview  between  the  two  Com¬ 
mander!?  .  Gen.  Grant  returned  to  McLean’s  house 
and  soot,  after  Gens.  Longstreet,  Gordon,  Pickett  anc 
Heth,  w[th  a  number  of  staff  officers,  arrived,  and 
after  recognitions  and  introductions,  an  hour  of  very 
Qtercourse  took  place,  during  which  many 
|d  incidents  of  bye-gone  college  days  anc 
ervice  together  in  the  regular  army,  Wert 
id  retold  with  much  good  nature.  - 

ant  gave  Gen.  Lee  and  his  principal  effieerfj 
iroceed  whither  they  wished.  The  partie-  [ 

_ _ _  ated,  and  early  on  Tuesday  morniDg  Gen 

[Grant  ajli  staff  left  the  scene  of  the  great  event  foi 
iheir  hejdquarters  at  City  Point,  arriving  at  4  3C 

.n.  to-ds;.  Gen.  Meade  was  left  in  command  to _ _ 

[perinter,}  the  details  of  the  surrender,  which  would 
Lceupy  #-reral  days,  the  work  of  providing  each  mat 
ind  cfljsPr  with  an  individual  parole  being  a  slowj 
and  tedious  one  ;  part  of  them  are  written  and  parij 
printed  bfi tbe  little  printing  presses  which  accompany  [ 
:he  hea  luarters. 

Thus  exactly  two  weeks,  to  almost  an  hour,  frou  i 
:he  time  Grant  and  staff  broke  up  their  head  j 
quarters'  .i-y  Poinf-for  the  Spring  campaign,  they! 
return  wi-.h  the  Spring  campaign  not  only  complete 
but  the  entire  opposing  army  destroyed  and  the  wai 
jubstantully  closed.  The  complete  character  of  tbi 
iestruct  jn  of  Lee’s  army  thus  accomplished,  forcibly 
Appears  from  these  facts,  viz  :  That  when  the  opera-; 
ions  bejan  two  weeks  ago,  his  army  numbered  no 
i  thaA  65,000  men  ;  that  we  have  captured  from 
i  2o^So0  prisoners ;  that  his  killed  and  wounded 
not.  less  than  14,000;  and  that  the  balance  of  tht 
irmy  deserted  on  the  retreat,  or  fell  into  our  hand; 

)  the  sikrender. 

As  tbeivarious  gentlemen  of  the  staff  appeared  ai 
heir  old!  homes,  and  as  commemorative  of  their  tri 
lmphantjreturn,  Brady,  the  eminent  photographer  ol 
'Jew  Yoar,  preserved  the  group,  Generals  and  all 
'  t  the  afmiration  of  all  their  friends  in  this  and  fu- 
re  generations. 

The  enire  Lee  family  are  now  in  our  hands  ;  Gen 
jbert  EjLee,  and  his  son,  William  Henry  Fitzhughj 
| Lee,  who  vas  not  killed  at  Petersburg,  as  has  beer  ] 
eported,.are  prisoners  on  parole  ;  his  eldest  son,  G 
vv.  CustttLee,  is  a  prisoner  of  war  in  our  custody, 
lapturedjoh  Thursday  last  by  Sheridan  ;  his  nephew 
FitzhughjLee,  whose  wife  is  the  owner  of  the  White! 
House  esjate  on  the  Pamunkey,  is  also  a  prisoner 


■evolutions  furnishes  no  parallel,  or  furnishes 
parallel  in  Washington  alone.”  If  that  high  eulogi 
!  vas  fully  earned,  as  it  was,  by  the  first  great  Pr 
lent  of  the  United  States,  we  doubt  if  it  has  not  beer| 

is  well  earned  by  the  Illinois  peasant-proprietor  and 

‘village  lawyer”  whom,  by  some  Divine  inspiration 

ir  providence,  the  Republican  caucus  of  1860  substi¬ 
tuted  for  Mr.  Seward  as  their  nominee  for  the  Presi 
[dent’s  chair.  No  doubt  he  has  in  many  ways  had  s 

ighi  ’ask  than  Washington,  for  he  had  not  at  least 
;o  p.  uce  a  government  out  of  chaos,  but  only  tc 
sxpress  and  execute  the  purpose  of  a  people  far  more 
aighly  organized  for  political  life  than  that  witl. 
which  Washington  had  to  deal.  But  without  the 
Advantages  of  Washington’s  education  or  training 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  called  from  an  humble  station  at  the 
ipening  of  a  mighty  civil  war  to  form  a  government 
out  of  a  party  in  which  the  habits  and  traditions  oi 
jfficial  life  did  not  exist.  Finding  himself  the  objec- 
Southern  abuse  so  fierce  and  so  foul  that  in  any 

man  less  passionless  it  would  long  ago  have  stirred 

up  an  implacable  animosity,  mocked  at  for  his  official 
iwkardness,  and  denounced  for  his  steadfast  policy 
by  all  the  Democratic  section  of  the  loyal  States,  tried 
by  years  of  failure  before  that  policy  achieved  a 
liingle  great  success,  farther  tried  by  a  series  of  sue- 
esseB  so  rapid  and  brilliant  that  they  would  have, 
luffed  up  a  smaller  mind  and  overset  its  balance  | 
imbarrassed  by  the  boastfulness  of  his  people  and 
|fs  subordinates  no  less  than  by  his  own  experience 
(  his  relations  with  foreign  states,  beset  by  fanatics 
[if  principle  on  one  side  who  would  pay  no  attentioi 
his  obligations  as  a  constitutional  ruler,  and  by 
natics  of  caste  on  the  other  who  were  not  only  deal 
the  claims  of  justice,  but  would  hear  of  no  policy 
[large  enough  for  a  revolutionary  emergency,  Mr.  Lin- 
-join  has  persevered  through  all  without  ever  giving 

1  way  to  anger,  or  despondency,  or  exultation,  or  popu- 

.ar  arrogance,  or  sectarian  fanaticism,  or  caste  preju¬ 
dice,  visibly  growing  in  force  of  character,  in  self- 
possession,  and  in  magnanimity,  till  in  his  last  ahon 
message  to  Congress  [inaugural  address],  on  the  4th 
if  Match,  we  can  detect  no  longer  the  rude  and  illite- 
[rate  mould  of  a  village  lawyer’s  thought,  but  find  ii 
ireplaced  by  a  grasp  of  principle,  a  dignity  of  manner 
jind  a  solemnity  ol  purpose  which  would  have  beet 
unworthy  neither  of  Hampden  nor  of  Cromwell. 

:  while  his  gentleness  and  generosity  of  feeling  towards 
l”“  foes  are  almost  greater  than  we  should  expect 
m  either  of  them. 
h.9  to  the  growth  of  his  mind  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
n  the  time  of  his  debate  with  Douglas  ti 
of  the  war,  the  writer  says :  ] 
ff®  ^euld  not,  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  look  on  slavery  asl 
llr.  Douglas  did,  as  a  local  matter  of  no  more  import- 
unce  than  “  the  oyster  laws  of  Virginia  or  the  cran- 
oerry  laws  of  Indiana.”  He  thought  the  slave  laws  had 
more  of  aggressi  v«neas  and  natural  prosely  tism  aboui 
them  than  either  oyster  laws  or  cranberry  laws ;  stili 
that  was  only  his  own  opinion  as  a  political  weather- 
prophet.  All  he  insisted  on  was  the  duty  of  resisting 
:he  advance  and  growth  of  a  force  whose  force  ht 

leared  as  malign  for  the  whole  Union.  In  its  then  di¬ 

mensions  he  would  protect  and  sanction  it,  and 
cord  it  every  constitutional  guaranty,  but  he  did 
oeueve  it  would  be  content  to  keep  within  its  then 
dimensions.  He  looked  at  it  as  an  Arctic  navigatoi 
would  look  on  pack-ice,  not  as  an  English  politician 
looks  at  the  principles  of  the  opposite  party.  Two 
[fears  later,  when  so  unexpectedly  summoned  to 
Assume  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  he 
Ireasons  with  the  secessionists  in  the  same  tone  ac¬ 
ting  to  the  great  verdict  of  political  experiment,!; 
asking  them  to  give  up  slavery,  but,  if  they  haa  * 
.eal  confidence  in  it,  to  show  that  confident  by 
mavmg  it  to  the  natural  persuasiveness  over  th] 
mind  ot  the  people,  to  the  natural  strength  which  ii 
lerly.i  irom  th“  Providential  care  of  God. 
Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  tht 
ultimate  justice  of  the  people?  Is  there  any  bettm 
ir  equal  hope  iu  th?  world  ?  Iu  o .  -  - 


LEES  SURRENDER. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  EVENT  FROM  AN  EYE¬ 
WITNESS. 

Corra«pondence  cf  the  PT.  Y.  Times. 

On  Board  Steamer  “  City  Point,”  j 
James  River.  Va.,  Wednesday,  April  12.  j 
am  able  to  lay  before  you  the  highly  interesting 
and  important  details  of  Lee’s  surrender,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Col.  Tal.  P.  Shaffner,  the  eminent  tel¬ 
egraph  engineer,  who  was  an  eye-witness  to  tbt 
»hole  scene.  But  in  order  to  give  a  clear  idea  ol 
position  where  the  event  took  place,  and  how  the 
active  armies  stood  at  the  time,  it  is  necessary 
ko  back  and  very  briefly  follow  the  course  of  the  £ 
|mies  from  the  time  they  left  Petersburg. 

[Want  of  room  compels  us  to  omit  the  interesting  par- 
lars  of  Grant’,  pursuit.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Let] 
completely  hemmed  in,  and  that  a  battle  would  havt 
ihilated  his  army.  After  describing  the  correspondent 
led  to  the  interview  between  the  two  Generals,  the 
writer  goes  on:] 

On  Sunday,  April  9th,  at  about  2  o’clock  p.  m.  the 
two  Generals  met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Wilmer  Mc¬ 
Lean.  Gen.  Lee  was  attended  by  Gen.  Marshal,  hit 
[Adjutant-General;  Gen.  Grant,  by  Col.  Parker,  ont 
of  his  chief  Aides-de-Camp.  The  two  Generals  met 
[and  greeted  each  other  with  dignified  courtesy,  and 
[proceeded  at  once  to  the  business  before  them.  Gen 
Lee  immediately  alluded  to  the  conditions  of  the  sur¬ 
render,  characterized  them  as  exceedingly  lenient,, 
and  said  he  would  gladly  leave  all  the  details  tc 
Gen.  Grant’s  own  discretion.  Gen.  Grant  stated  the] 
terms  of  the  parole :  that  the  arms  should  be  stacked, 
the  artillery  parked,  and  the  supplies  and  munitions 
[turned  over  to  him,  the  officers  retaining  their  side 
,  horses  and  personal  effects.  Gen.  Lee  promptly 
[assented  to  the  conditions,  and  the  agreement  of  sur- 
[render  was  engrossed  and  signed  by  Gen.  Lee  at  3:30 j 
’clock. 

Gen.  Lee  asked  Gen.  Grant  for  an  interpretation 
the  phrase,  “  personal  effects,”  and  said  that  many 
ais  cavalrymen  owned  their  own  horses.  Gen.  Gram 
said  he  construed  it  to  mean  that  the  horses  must  be| 
turned  over  to  the  United  States  government.  Gen. 
Lee  admitted  the  correctness  and  justice  of  the  inlerpre 
lotion,  when  Gen.  Grant  said  he  would  instruct  his. 
officers  to  allow  those  men  who  owned  their  horsetj 
retain  them,  as  they  would  need  them  for  the  pu. 
pose  of  tilling  their  farms.  Gen.  Lee  expressed  _ 
great  sense  ot  gratification  for  such  a  generous  eon 
aideration,  and  said  it  would  have  a  very  good  effect 
He  subsequently  expressed  a  hope  that  each  soldiei 
might  be  furnished  with  a  certificate  of  his  parole 
as  evidence  to  prevent  him  from  being  forced  into  the 
aimy  until  regularly  exchanged.  Gen.  Grant  assen 
ed  to  tha  suggestion,  and  the  printing  presses  we; 
soon  put  to  work  to  print  the  documents  required. 

Ia  regard  to  the  strength  of  his  army,  Gen.  Let| 
said  he  had  no  idea  of  the  number  of  men  that  ht 
should  be  able  to  deliver  up.  There  had  been  sc 
many  engagements,  and  such  heavy  losses  from  de¬ 
sertion  and  other  cauees  within  the  past  few  days, 
and  the  retreat  so  rapid,  that  no  regular  morning  re 
ports  had  been  made  since  leaving  Petersburg ;  bu 
jit  is  generally  believed  by  the  best  informed  officer.-] 
chat  Lee  surrenders  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  meo 
[Of  the  army  horses,  wagons,  etc.,  there  is  yet  no  offi- 
1  -:-1  account.  Gen.  Lee  informed  Gen.  Grant  that  hi.- 
t  were  short  of  provisions,  whereupon  Gen.  Gram 
ordered  twenty-five  thousand  rations  to  be  distributee! 
to  them.  Thus  substantially  ended  the  interview 
Both  Generals  were  the  very  impersonation  of  dignity 
ana  uouitc=7  ia  their  besu-ing.  Lee  is  in  flue  health 
and  though  apparently  impressed  with  the  vital  effi 
and  importance  of  the  act  he  was  performing,  he  w  _ 
cheerful  and  pleasant  in  his  demeanor.  The  houst 
where  the  stipulations  were  signed  was  a  fair  brick 
structure,  with  neat  grounds,  and  quite  neatly  fur- 
aished.  The  room  in  which  the  interview  took  place 
was  a  comfortable  parlor,  about  eighteen  by  twenty 
feet,  and  adorned  by  the  usual  furnishing  common  tc 
the  average  of  Virginia  houses. 

Both  Generals  were  attired  in  full  uniform.  Lee 
wore  a  very  fine  sword.  Grant  had  no  side-arms 
having  left  camp  the  day  previous,  with  the  intention 
ol  being  gone  but  a  few  hours,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
oeing  gone  all  night.  When  the  two  Generals  firai 
met  xhey  were  attended  only  by  the  staff  officers  al¬ 
ready  mentioned ;  but,  during  the  interview,  severa 
of  our  officers  entered  and  were  introduced  Co  Gen. 
Lee,  who  received  them  cordially  and  made  no  ob 
|jections  to  their  presence.  They  were  Maj.-GensJ 
|Ord  and  Sheridan,  Brevet  Maj-Gen.  Ingalls,  Bng-Gens.j 
Williams,  Rawlins  and  Barnard,  Lieut.-Ools.  Parker 


vefVS,“U1fr  without  faith  ot  being  in  the 

-•'ght-  ?  If  the  Almighty  ruler  of  nations  with  hi? 
iternal  truth  and  justice,  be  on  your  side  offfie  Norffi 
or  on  yours  of  the  South,  that  truth  and  that  ilti? 
wdl  sureiy  prevail  by  the  judgment  of  thiagreat  tri 
ounal,  the  American  people.”  The  idea  wa«  ai  1 
■eal  pretence  ol  argument.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  sne 
mg  lrorn  a  faith  so  deep  in  himaelt,  that  had  he  beTn 

wuldlZ^pS  the  Test!  ‘“H^thiSbi  * 

af  God  it  will  come  to  naught,”  he  had  saffib  wtib 
profound  sincerity  in  explaining  his  own  disanprobk 
aon  of  slavery  ;  and  he  thought  his  opponentsmigL 
“T  Say  u  too.  And  for  hum! 

se  f,  though  he  had  now  accepted  the  post  on 
pilot  to  tne  btate,  he  was  almost  ludicrously  will 
yng  to  abide  by  his  own  slow,  patent,  naturalistic 
aaoit  of  waiting  for  a  solution.  All  he  coulo 
[make  up  his  mind  to  do  was  to  say,  “The  pow 
»  confided  to  me  willjae  used  to  hold,  occupy  and 
possess  the  property  and  places  belonging  to  the  gov 
Ijrnment.”  He  could  do  no  less  without  treachery, 
ior  he  was  trustee  for  those  plaees.  He  could  ckl 
ao  more  without  precipitating  action,  and  he  woulo| 
loot  precipitate  action.  _  He  wished  to  see  the 


present  differ!  Dent,  Badeau,  Bowers,  A.  A.  G.,  Porter,  Babcock 
and  Capt  Lincon.  Tal.  JP.  Shaffner,  Esq.,  ws; 
only  civilian  present. 

It  should  be  said  that  Gan.  Grant  had  anticipated 
the  surrender  for  several  days,  and  had  resolved  be¬ 
forehand  not  to  require  the  same  formalities  which 
are  required  in  a  surrender  between  the  forces  of  twi 
torejgn  nations  or  belligerent  powers  ;  that  they  wertl 
our  own  people,  and  to  exact  no  conditions  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  humiliation. 

After  the  interview,  Gen.  Lee  returned  to  his  owc| 
camp,  about  half  a  mile  distant,  where  his  le 
pincers  were  assembled  awaiting  his  return. 

He  announced  the  result  and  the  terms,  whereupoD 
they  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  leniency  oi 
idle  conditions,  ihey  then  approached  him  in  ordei 
Pi  rank,  shook  hands,  expressing  satisfaction  at  hie 
[course  and  their  regret  at  parting,  all  shedding 


[on  the  occasion. 

The  fact  of  surrender  and  the  liberal  terms  , 
then  announced  to  the  troops,  and  when  Gen.  Let 
appeared  among  them  he  was  loudly  cheered.  Or 
I  ,  between  9  and  10  o’clock  a.m.,  Gen.  Gram 

Lines  aaH:  rodt  i?“t  mv  the  dlrmi°u  oi  the  rebel 
-  full f  .^i. u81.  ^ °nd  *he  court-house,  whert 


The  number  of  prisoners  captured  from  the  begii 
|aing  of  tie  campaign  up  to  the  present  time,  is  ovt 
■wenty-five  thousand,  aside  from  those  surrendere 
ind  paroled.  _  The  nine  thousand  prisoners  captures! 
oy  Gens.  Bberidan  and  Wright  on  Thursday  last,  wert 
yesterday  between  Wilson's  Station  and  Petersburg 
tbeir  way  in  from  the  front.  Gens.  Ewell,  Custi 
e,  Kersjiaw,  Barton,  Dubois  and  two  others  wer< 
Among  them.  The  officers,  six  hundred  in  number 
are  expected  here  to-night. 

One  of  the  most  smgular  and  lamentable  events  o' 
e  war,  oarrying  one  back  to  the  days  of  the  chivalrk 
Knights,  when  each  foeman  challenged  his  adversary 
ko  hand  to  hand  conflict  with  the  attendant  hosts  a", 
ipectators,  occurred  on  Friday  last,  on  the  left  of  thi 
'fine,  during  a  skirmish  between  a  portion  of  the 
Twenty-fourth  Corps  and  a  brigade  of  rebel  cavalry. 
Gen.  Reed,  Chief  of  Staff  to  Gen.  Ord,  being  up  at  tht 
iront,  suddenly  recognized  an  old  acquaintance  i: 
he  person  of  Gen.  St.  Clair  Deering,  commanding  i 
irigade  of  South  Carolina  cavalry.  Whether  they 
lad  been  in  former  times  friends  or  foes  I  cannoi 
[lay,  but  they  met  now  as  foes,  and,  in  full  view  of 
he  opposing  forces  present,  they  held  a  tournamen 
if  death,  fighting  with  pistols,  until,  almost  Bimulta 
aeously,  Reed  fell  dead,  and  Deering  mortally 
wounded. 

■*  Washington,  April  13. 

The  correspondent,  after  giving  further  details  of 
fonts,  but  which  have  mainly  been  publisher 
hrough  official  sources,  says  the  field  where  the  sur 1 
■ender  took  place  was  almost  covered  with  the  ene-[ 
ay's  dead — all  of  them,  nearly,  being  shot  in  the; 
lead  and  upper  part  of  the  body.  The  position  wai 
i  very  favorable  one  for  them,  but  our  artillery  hat 
;ood  range  from  an  adjoining  hill,  and  our  met 
iharged  up  the  ascent  with  such  impetuosity  thai 
fome  were  bayoneted  before  they  left  their  light 
oreastworks.  The  road,  for  miles,  was  strewn  witl 
iroken-down  wagons,  caissons  and  baggage  of  ai 
,:nds,  presenting  a  scene  seldom  witnessed  on  tht 
irt  of  Lee’s  army. 

•  Another  letter  from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
fated  April  12,  says  : 

The  final  arrangements  for  the  surrender  of  Lee’t 
Army  were  completed  yesterday,  and  to-day  they  art 
At  liberty  to  proceed  to  their  homes,  or  elsewhere,  gt 
hey  choose.  The  terms  granted  were  certainly  of  a| 
■cry  liberal  character. 

A  large  number  of  officers,  together  with  thousand! 
if  the  men  of  this  army,  express  their  dissatisfaction 
rot  only  at  the  unprecedented  liberality  granted  tc 
she  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  but  at  the  manner  ii 
which  they  were  paroled  and  allowed  to  go  theii 
way,  without  our  men  being  permitted  to  enjoy  tht 
J  esuits  of  their  long  struggle  in  the  passage  througl 
he  lines  of  Gen.  Lse  and  his  army  ;  but  it  is  claimec 
hat  this  would  have  been  humiliating  to  Gen.  Lei 
ind  his  officers,  and  that  it  is  not  the  wish  or  desirt 
our  government  or  commanders  to  act  toward 
em  in  any  way  that  would  tend  to  irritate  theii 
dings  or  make  their  position  more  intolerable  thai 
actually  is.  The  policy  pursued  may  have  been; 
t  the  best,  and  our  soldiers  will  submit,  as  they 
lways  do,  to  what  is  judged  most  wise. 

The  number  of  men  that  Gen.  Lee  claimed  to  bt 
Uble  to  give  up  was  10,000  with  muskets,  with  at 
aany  more  men  from  the  commissary,  quarter-mas 
er,  hospital  and  other  departments — out  offieert 
who  have  been  permitted  to  pass  through  their  camy 
Assert  that  not  more  than  7,000  or  8,000  will  bt! 
found  to  have  been  surrendered. 

The  cavalry  operating  with  Gen.  Lee  was  alsc 
urned  over,  but  only  a  small  force  with  broken-dowi 
lorses  could  be  found,  report  stating  that  the  bes: 
lad  been  picked  out  and  sent  to  Gen.  Johnston. 

The  number  of  guns  given  up  was  thirty,  with  from 
hree  to  four  hundred  wagons. 

Very  little  ammunition,  and  no  supplies  wertj 
bund. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  state  of  their  commissary 
when  they  reached  Farmville,  the  residents  tell  ui 
hey  had  been  issuing  <»i«  of  corn  to  the  men  foi 
■everal  days  previous,  but  that  a  train  from  Lynch- 
mrg  met  them  there  with  flour  and  pork,  but  ot  somt 
1,000  horses  turned  over  to  us  not  more  than  20(i| 
were  worthy  to  be  found  a  single  ration  of  forage  foil 
[each.  1 

Correapondence  of  lhe  Herald. 

The  meeting  between  Generals  Grant  and  Lee  wail 
[eminently  courteous  on  both  sides.  They  had  met  ti 
Accomplish  business,  and  they  accomplished  it  in  a 
itraight-forward  and  soldier-like  way.  The  min- 
ites  were  drawn  up  on  a  small  table  and  immedi 
jAtely  made  out  in  proper  form,  and  signed  by  the  twej 
jenerals  on  a  marble-topped  centie-table  of  some-1 
[what  antiquated  fashion. 

The  large  centre  table  on  which  the  paper  wat] 
>nally  signed  was  purchased  by  Gen.  Ord  lor  @50 1 
Gen.  Ouster  purchased  the  other  table  on  which  tht 
minutes  were  made  out  lor  @25.  The  only  trophies 
elt  Mr.  McLean  were  the  chairs  occupied  by  the  twi 
generals  and  the  room  itself  in  which  the  meetins 
took  place.  “I 

Numerous  offers  were  made  for  the  chairs  but  Mr 
McLean  steadily  refused  to  part  with  them.  ’  Finally 
wo  cavalry  officers,  one  ot  them  a  colonel,  finding 
that  they  could  not  obtain  the  chairs  by  any  otbei 
means,  seized  them  by  force  and  made  off  with  them 
Ihey  had  endeavored  to  make  the  owner  take  money 
for  them,  but  he  had  flung  the  proffered  greenback! 
m  the  floor.  After  they  had  been  gone  some  time  s 
fiavalry  officer  rode  up  to  the  house,  called  Mr.  Mo™ 
Lean  out,  thrust  a  teu  dollar  note  in  his  hand',  a 
ihouting  “  this  is  for  the  colonel’s  chair,”  rode  off 
aot  haste.  Gen.  Ord  and  Gen.  Custer  are  both  on  tht| 
:rack  of  these  gentlemen,  and  it  is  very  probable  thai 
the  chairs  will  be  restored  to  their  owner. 

Correspondence  of  the  World. 

In  the  little  reception  room  were  pens,  ink,  and] 

[paper — all  the  simple  pharaphernalia  of  a  military! 
conference.  Grant  received  his  guest  with  the  simple,! 
foidierly  frankness  that  is  part  of  his  nature.  As  Let 
I ialm,  dignified,  perfectly  self-possessed,  advanced  iutc 
J.he  room,  the  Lieutenant-General  arose,  and  botl 
Uasped  hands.  The  rebel  chief  sank  into  the  offeree 
:hair,  and  within  a  few  minutes  both  were  earnestly 
mgaged  discussing  the  terms  of  the  capitulation. 
The  terms  oi  the  surrender  having  been  arranged. 


iLee  remarked  upon  the  extreme  destitution  of  jg 
[troops.  They  had  had  no  supplies  ot  any 
quence,  be  said,  for  the  last  tw0  d^  '  „i  »  j 
prisoners  I  have  taken  froin  you,  ' 

narked,  “have  suffered  from  lack  of  • 

-mt  help  it.  My  own  men  have  been  aimo 
'tarving.” 

Grant 

livide  with _ 

iaightfall  by  ordering  rations  ,  , 

twenty-five  thousand  men  to  be  sent  to  th 

^After'a  few  minutes  of  private  desuUory  cam 
1'ion,  Gen.  Lee  took  his  departure,  Gen.  Grant  a; 
iDg  him  to  the  door,  and  taking  his  hana 
threshold. 

By  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  two  armies, 


nt'  promptly  declared  to  Lee 
with  him.  He  fulfilled  his  promise  bm, 
all  bv  orderiDH  rations  of  beef  and  ooffe« 


l  *  o  ciocK  in  tneaneiuvv/u  - -  -  ,t 

bad  been  impatiently  awaiting  the  result  ot  tb 
erence,  knew  that  the  articles  of  surrender  ha 

signed.  The  discipline  which  was  ordered  by  Doth 

commanders  to  be  kept  up  along  the  P'Pket^nes  did 
uot  prevent  the  men  and  officers  from  intermingling  I 
congratulating  each  other,  and  thanking  w  . 

Lee  and  Grant  in  unison  that  the  long  agony  nighi 
And  pursuit  was  over.  The  soldiers  of  the  Union 
hatching  tbe  news  as  it  flew,  cheered  unt 
throats  were  hoarse.  Every  band  in  the  any 
[became  inspired  "with  melodious  fervor.  lhe  Mar 
[ seiUaise the  “  Star-Spangled  Banner,  the  “  Flag  oi 
lour  Union  ”  were  played  and  sung.  Even  the  rolick-1 
ing  strains  of  “  Dixie  ”  rolled  out  from  pipes  of  brast 
Along  theMront,  in  courtesy  to  i hose  who  were  foes 
10  longer  from  this  glorious  day.  Officers,  from  tht  r 
Lieutenant-G  lueral  down  to  colonels,  were  greeted 
with  an  uoroarions  tumult  of  delight.  All  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  Army  of  the  James,  the 
yavalry  under  Sheridan,  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
‘nia  with  a  voice  more  subdued— gave  sign  of  glad 

If'ever  troops  had  cause  to  be  glad,  they  were  tht  j 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  The  army ,  fleeing  | 
across  sixty  miles  of  open  country,  had  sacrificed 
everything.  Its  wagons,  more  than  half  its  artillery 
baggage,  cooking  utensils  and  supplies,  had  beer, 
wasted  away.  Nearly  all  the  officers  had  attiredl 
themselves  in  their  best  clothes,  in  view  of  the  cer 
ainty  of  losing  everything  else  they  had.  Lol.  Mar¬ 
shall,  Lie’s  Adjutant-General,  said  that  neither  tht 
General,  nor  himself,  nor  any  of  the  staff  that  he  knew 
of  had  undressed  for  seven  days.  It  had  been  ont 
long,  ceaseless,  sleepless  march,  from  the  laboring 
and  the  suffering  of  which  every  one  was  ready  to  bt 
rid,  even  at  the  price  of  defeat. 

CUNNING  MISREPRESENTATIONS. 

From  tha  Evening  Post. 

The  Richmond  Whig  of  April  10,  in  an  account  o' 
the  review  of  some  twelve  thousand  Union  troops  by 
Gen.  Weitzel,  states  that  “  none  of  the  colored  troop- 
appeared  on  parade  on  tbe  occasion,  but  a  separatt 
display  of  them  will  probably  taka  place  befon 
dong.”  In  its  next  issue,  of  the  11th,  it  remarks: 
“Since  the  occupation  of  Richmond  the  Union  author 
ities  have  acted  with  the  most  scrupulous  regard  foi 
the  feelings  of  Mrs.  General  Lee.  At  first  a  colorer 
[vuard  was  placed  in  front  of  the  house  on  Franklii 
t,  but  upon  it  being  represented  that  the  exhibi 
was  an  insult  to  tbe  lady  of  the  mansion,  th- 
[colored  guard  was  withdrawn  and  a  white  guarc 
[substituted.” 

From  these  two  paragraphs  it  might  be  supposed 
at  our  officers  in  command  at  Richmond  had  re 
lapsed  into  the  flunkeyism  of  three  or  four  year- 
qo.  We  do  not  believe  this  to  be  true ;  we  prefei 
_  suppose  that  there  is  some  other  satisfactory  ex 
[olanations  to  he  made  of  these  paragraphs  in  tin 
Whig.  If  the  colored  troops  were  not  paraded  witl 
he  white  troops,  that  was  probably  because  they  wer< 
imployed  at  the  time  on  service  too  important  for  then 
;o  be  relieved  from  it  even  temporarily  ;  and  as  tc 
:be  colored  guard  of  which  Mrs.  Lee  is  said  to  havt 
complained  as  an  insult  to  her,  we  suppose  that  thej 
were  relieved  when  their  time  expired  and  no  sooner 
But  the  officers  in  command  at  Richmond  ough 
/I  to  forgot  ttoi  the  secessionists  who  condue 
papers  and  make  gossip  there,  under  wbai  1  appear.- 
to  be  a  very  thin  veil  of  pretended  Unionism,  an 
ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  accidents  to  put  t 
stain  upon  the  character  of  soldiers  whom  they  hate 
They  dare  no  longer  spit  in  the  faces  of  our  men,  ai1 
they  did  at  New  Orleans,  but  they  can  administei 
such  covert  insults  as  those  we  now  extract  from  tht 
Whig.  What  more  disgraceful  imputation  could  bt 
put  upon  Gen.  Weitzel,  than  to  say  that  he  woulc 
stigmatize  his  noble  colored  troops  by  submitting  ti 
the  prejudices  of  over-sensitive  rebels  ? 

We  hope  tho  public,  which  has  been  somewhat  im 
patient  of  any  appearance,  even,  of  mean  subservienc  , 
to  the  pro-slavery  spirit,  will  be  gratified  with  tin  | 

■  truth  about  the  circumstances  which  the  TFAi^,  ” 
Ure  convinced,  has  cunningly  distorted. 


THE  NEW  TIMES  IN  RICHMOND. 

Correspondence  of  the  Times. 

Richmond,  Friday,  April  7, 1865.  i 
can  give  you  news,  to-day,  which  will  gratify 
the  heart  of  every  loyal  American.  Virginia  will 
-return  to  the  Union,  and  that  right  speedily.  Desir  | 
mg  to  ascertain  the  exact  truth  with  reference  to  thej 
[  Alleged  existence  of  a  strong  Union  sentiment  in  tht 
[city,  I  availed  myself  of  an  opportunity  to  call  upoi 
[certain  gentlemen  here  whom  I  had  heard  alluded  tt 
oy  secessionists  as  Union  men.  and  I  must  say,  tha 
I  spent  two  of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life  in  ful , 
And  free  conversation  with  some  of  the  most  thorougL] 
And  radical  Union  men  in  the  country ;  men  o 
wealth  and  position,  whose  faith  has  never  waveret 
tor  an  instant,  and  who,  slaveholders  as  they  are 
[- demand  that  Virginia  shall  be  taken  back  into  th t| 
Union  “  under  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  ” 
that  no  vestige  of  the  rebellion  shall  be  tolerated 
that  the  usurpation,  Stale  and  Confederate,  wind] 
has  wrecked  Virginia,  shall  not  be  recognized  in  c 
single  respect ;  that  the  State  government  must  bi 
organized  anew,  by  a  convention  of  the  people,  ai. 
s  that  can  be  properly  effected,  and  the  State 
i  inhabitants  thoroughly  purged  of  treason  ii 
[every  shape.  1 

Union  sentiments,  in  this  strong  form  exist  her? 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  has  yet  been  conceived 
foot  alone  among  the  poorer  classes— mechanics  ant 
laborers — but  in  wealthy  and  influential  circles,  whertl 
\may  be  found  men  who  have  never  lost  faith  in  the 
Union;  who  have  confidently  anticipated  its  tri¬ 
umph,  and  who  greeted  the  old  flag  with  tears  of 
[joy.  They  are  men  of  the  John  Minor  Botts  school  . 
»nd  they  are  the  leaven  which  shall  leaven  the  wholt 
uinp  here  in  this  venerable  old  commonwealth  o; 
FirginU.  They  will  delight  to  see  the  mass  of  tht 
people  treated  with  magnanimity,  but  they  have  fell 
too  deeply  the  iron  heel  of  despotism  to  permit  tht 
amnesty  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  rebellion 
'I  am  not  at  liberty  to-day  to  mention  the  names  o; 
the  most  prominent  of  these  men ;  but  were  I  to  dt 
so,  many  of  your  readers  would  recognize  them  a* 
of  the  most  sterling  character. 


THE  SOUTHERN  CHURCHES. 

Nashville  Coireeponden«e  of  the  Time  H 

Already  I  have  noticed  the  breaking  up  of  one! 
[religious  society  iu  Nashville*  My  inquiries  here  lecj 
fme  to  believe  that  such  instates  of  organized  bodietf 
[undergoing  annihilation  ate  ““t  numerous  in  g| 
larger  cities  ol  the  South ;  but  mat  in  me  rural 
mats  they  are  quite  common.  os®  of  ttns  wai 

will  probably  find  one-half  of  J *e  Sou  thern  congre¬ 
gations  as  having  “slept  their  last  sleep  wiffi  tht 
soldiers  whom  they  stimulated  to  engage  in  the  homo 
work  of  subverting  the  government.  The  colleges 
nave  ceased  to  furnish  a  supply  of  preachers  ;  many 
of  those  who  were  pastors  ol  churches  have  takei 
up  arms  or  entered  the  rebel  service  as  chaplains 
Meantime  the  poor  sheep  are.  allow®d  to.wandei 
upon  the  hills.  The  church  edifices  here,  m  many 
instances,  have  been  set  apart  as  hospitals  alike  by 
Union  and  rebel  generals*  these  thiDga  havt 
contributed  to  diminish  attendance  on  “  the  means  oi 
grace,”  and  in  many  localities  to  put  a  stop 
jpreackiDg  altogether.  . 

In  their  creed  nothing  could  be  more  orthodox] 
than  a  majority  of  the  Southern  people.  Their  lead-f 
ing  men  could  smell  from  afar  off  the  sligbest  seen 
ul  heresy  in  the  air,  especially  if  it  had  any  bearing! 
on  the  curse  pronounced  upon  Uanaan.  But  Old 
School  and  Cumberland  Presbyterians  have  forgottei  J 
heir  dispute  about  the  extent  of  the  atonement; 
OalviniBt  and  Methodist  about  the  five  points ;  Epis 
.opalian  and  Presbyterian  about  church  govern 
"‘•nt  ;  and  Baptist  and  Pedobaptist  about  water 
divide  on  the  question  of  loyalty  or  disloyalty.' 
At  is  the  one  living  issue  in  religion  as  in  politic/ 
at  the  South  to-day.  Need  1  add  that,  as  the  gi  ‘ 


WHOLE  NO.  1,298. 

o  disunion  and  war,  they  are  as  organizations  mor- 
Bally  certain  to  perish  ?  In  this  case  the  prediction, 
All  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the 
tword,”  has  a  fearfully  fatal  verification.  Hence  it 
■will  be  found  that  with  the  return  of  peace,  the 
iNorth  must  not  only  give  the  South  men  and  wo- 
I  men,  schools  and  newspapers,  but  churches,  religion, 
I ministers,  teachers,  money — everything.  What  a 
|field  I  ' 

GOV.  BROWNLOW’S  INAUGURAL. 

[Governor  Brownlow  was  inaugurated  Governor  of  Ten- 
issee  on  the  5  th  inst.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  thus 
|  Alluded  to  the  condition  of  slavery  in  Tennessee :] 

Gentlemen  :  Your  amended  Constitution  wipes  out 
;he  institution  of  slavery,  and  denies  to  tha  Legisla¬ 
ture,  in  all  time  to  come,  the  right  to  recognize  pro¬ 
perty  in  man.  In  this  sweeping  act  of  emancipation 
you  have,  in  due  time,  abated  a  nuisance  which,  for 
■years  past,  has  obstructed  all  the  avenues  to  agricul- 
ural,  mechanical,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
development.  In  this  emergency  the  duty  of  prompt 
Action  becomes  imperative,  and  even  the  advocates  of 
Gradual  emancipation,  which  means  the  gradual 
putting  down  of  the  rebellion,  found  themselves 
-owerless  in  the  claims  of  a  higher  civil  and  State 
necess.'fv,  which  demand  the  prompt  abatement  of 
he  evil.'  Ti?  wicked  authors  of  this  rebellion  were 
[told  that  in  the  t7ai°n  and  under  the  Constitution 
their  slave  property  *afei  an<1  that  it  coaid  net 
be  safe  anywhere  else.  Jvjst  on®  ?eaf  lapsed  after 
he  war  commenced  before  the  .'ostitutioa  of  slavery, 
in  all  the  border  States,  became  uftorly  demoralized. 
The  owner  lost  all  control  over  his  slaves,  and  the 
slave  having  got  out  of  the  Union,  and  from  under 
the  Constitution,  has  either  been  itinerating  will 
lying  around  loose.  The  history  of  the  past  shows 
to  every  candid  mind  that  slavery  has  conferred  no 
[benefits  upon  Tennessee.  It  has  been  a  stumbling- 
[  block  in  tbe  way  of  her  advancement.  Her  people 
Pave  felt  the  effect  of  its  degrading  influence,  and 
[aer  growth  and  prosperity  have  been  retarded  by  the 
ixelusion  from  her  borders  of  both  capital  and  edu¬ 
cated  labor. 

|  NOT 


From  the  Evening  TPoat. 

To  pardon  a  criminal  is  one  thing,  to  let  him  go  un- 
ied  is  quite  another.  The  President  and  the  Gov 
|  ernore  of  States  are  invested,  wisely,  with  the  power, 
for  proper  cause,  to  pardon  persons  convicted  of 
[crime  ;  but  if  the  Governors  of  this  State  had  given 
orders  to  the  public  prosecutors  not  to  bring  to  trial 
the  July  rioters,  and  had  called  this  the  exercise  of 
ihe  pardoning  power,  he  would  have  committed  a 
[grave  error,  to  say  the  least. 

We  trust  the  President  is  not  about  to  commit  such 
mistake.  The  rebel  army  of  Gen.  Lee  has  surren- 
iered  upon  terms  proposed  by  Gen.  Grant — terms 
which  we  think  wise  and  admirable.  They  are  dis¬ 
missed  to  their  homes  on  parole  not  to  take  up  arms 
unless  regularly  exchanged.  They  have  become, 
therefore,  non-combatants— and  they  are  assured  that 
[so  loBg  as  they  remain  thus,  and  obey  the  laws  of  the 
land,  they  will  not  be  molested.  But  in  these  terms 
■  not  included  the  original  fomenters  of  the  rebel- 
,  the  conspirators,  most  of  whom,  with  Davis  at 
cheir  head,  are  now  flying  through  the  Southern 
Rates.  To  these  cruel  wretches  nothing  has  been 
promised ;  and  nothing  can  be  promised  except  a  fair 
trial,  and  a  rigid  administration  of  the  punishment 
which  court  and  jury  may  decree.  To  suffer  them  to 
walk  the  streets  of  aDy  town  where  our  flag  flies,  to 
leal  with  them  in  any  respect  except  as  criminals  of 
the  deepest  dye,  to  be  arrested,  tried,  and,  if  convicted, 
punished,  is  a  gross  wrong. 

The  blood  of  the  South  as  well  as  of  the  North  cries 
:  it  against  these  men.  Justice  is  injustice  and  law 
|  contemptible  while  they  are  at  large  and  within  tl:o 
1  reach  of  the  United  States  government.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  may  pardon  them,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  after 
I  they  have  been  convicted;  but  to  let  them  run  at 
large  in  the  country,  not  to  apprehend  them  and  con¬ 
sign  them  to  durance  wherever  he  can,  this  is  not  law, 
j  but  contempt  for  law,  ana  wuiio  no  <»o  aot  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  suppose  that  the  President  means  to  act  uulaw- 
■  fully,  we  do  know  how  far  his  kind  heart  and  merci¬ 
ful  disposition  may  carry  him. 

Would  you  hang  Davis,  and  Campbell,  and  Hunter, 
and  Benjamin,  and  Breckinridge,  and  Wigfall,  and 
the  score  or  hundred  other  leaders  and  originators  of 
|  the  rebellion,  then  ?  some  reader  will  ask.  Well,  if 
?ou  ask  the  question  of  tbe  poor  fellows  who  have 
just  come,  wasted  skeletons,  starved,  frozen,  and  in 
[every  way  inhumanely  used,  from  the  prisons  in 
which  threescore  or  a  hundred  traitors  confined  them, 
they  will  probably  reply,  Certainly,  hanging  is  too 
good  for  them.  If  you  ask  the  Southern  loyalists  who 
nave  been,  by  the  order  of  these  rebel  leaders, 
hunted  with  bloodhounds,  shot  like  wild  beasts, 
cobbed  and  imprisoned  in  loathsome  dungeons,  they 
too  will  say  “  Yes.”  If  you  ask  the  poor  of  Richmond 
who  were  made  homeless  by  the  supererogatory  bar¬ 
barism  of  Breckinridge,  in  setting  fire  to  the  city  be¬ 
fore  he  and  his  master  ran  away  from  it,  they  too 
will  say  “  Yes,  hang  them.” 

But  this  is  the  voice  of  passion  ?  Then  what  says 
he  great  heart  of  the  country  ?  It  says,  Try  them  if 
they  fall  into  our  hands ;  let  them  get  away,  out  of 
che  country,  if  they  can,  and  we  will,  with  simple 
Dogberry,  thank  God  that  we  are  rid  of  so  many 
Itnavea ;  but  let  them  understand  plainly,  and  now 
At  once,  that  if  they  stay  here  they  must  be  tried,  and 
punished,  unless  the  President  takes  the  responsibility 
1  o  pardon  them,  conditional  upon  tbeir  leaving  tbe 
lountry  forever.  This  is  not  only  the  just  but  tbe  ju¬ 
dicious  course  in  respect  to  these  persons.  Is  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  the  pacification  of  the  country  that 
they  shall  in  some  way  be  got  rid  of.  Bring  but  one  of 
chem  to  the  bar  of  justice,  and  the  others  will  quickly 
take  warning  ;  but  every  day  that  Campbell,  Hunter 
and  their  followers  walk  the  streets  of  Richmond 
gives  Davis  and  his  runaway  crew  new  courage  tor 
[iresh  enterprises  and  infamies. 

NEGRO  SUFFRAGE. 

From  the  Albany  Evening  Journal. 

In  his  speech  to  the  serenaders  at  Washington  last 
evening,  the  President,  while  defending  what  is 
kown  as  his  “Louisiana  policy,”  briefly  alluded  to 
the  question  of  negro  suffrage  at  the  South,  which  is 
soon  to  befiome  one  of  the  most  important  issues  of 
reconstruction.  “  Some,”  he  remarked,  “  might  com¬ 
plain  that  under  the  new  Constitution,  negroes  were 
uot  permitted  to  vote.  His  own  idea  was,  that  the 
[right  of  suffrage  should  be  given  to  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  negroes  and  to  those  who  have  been  soldiers  in 
our  armies.”  This  is  a  very  significant  expression, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  purposes  of 
the  Administration  with  respect  to  the  ireedtuea  of 
[the  recovered  States.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
[other  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  consistently  with 
justice  and  honor,  than  that  which  bases  the  elective 
1  lrancbiae  upon  Patriotism  and  Intelligence,  and  not 
upon  birth,  caste  or  color.  We  have  invited  the  ne¬ 
groes  to  suffer  ;  shall  we  not  also  permit  tbem  to  en¬ 
joy  ?  We  propose  to  permit  the  Confederate  soldier 
i  who  has  been  an  armed  foe  of  the  flag,  and  of  the 
principles  it  represents,  to  return  to  his  forfeited  alle¬ 
giance  and  resume  its  immunities  ;  shall  we  be  less 
[generous  to  the  black  who  has  stood  for  our  banner 
upon  the  bloody  field,  and  who,  though  surrounded 
oy  a  hateful  and  arbitrary  Power  to  which  all  the 
^abits  of  his  life  had  taught  him  submission,  never 
[oecame  a  traitor  ?  When  our  scouting  parties  were 
in  the  swamps  and  morasses  of  the  South,  who 
i  it  came  forth  to  guide  them  and  feed  tbem  from 
scanty  stores  ?  The  negro.  When  our  soldiers 
oad  escaped  from  the  filthy  dens  where  they  were 
oeing  starved  to  death,  wno  was  it  clothed  them, 
nourished  them,  concealed  them  by  day  and  led 
tbem  by  night,  bidding  them  God  speed  toward 
-he  North  star  f  The  Negro.  When  the  haughty 
and  arrogant  rebels  of  the  South  gathered 
trowningly  along  the  lines  of  march  as  our  armies 
passed,  who  was  it  greeted  them  with  streaming 
,yes  and  loud  huzzahs  ?  The  Negro.  When  Port 
Hudson  blazed  a  hundred  guns  upon  our  decimated 
ranks,  black  bodies  lay  among  the  foremost  of  those 
who  tell.  When  heroic  young  Shaw  went  down  in 
the  desperate  charge  at  Wagner,  he  was  “  buried 
with  his  niggers.”  When  the  crater  of  the  mine  at 
Petersburg  opened  before  our  advancing  troops  it 
a  wallowed  black  and  white  together.  Services  li’kn 
tins  claim  something  more  than  commendation  Gen. 
fliierman  recently  wrote  a  friend :  “  Sir  I  believe  the 
land  which  is  employed  to  speed  a  bullet,  can  be 
dusted  to  cast  a  ballot.”  Gen.  Grant  says :  “  I  have 
uad  very  strong  prejudices  on  this  subject  of  negro 
citizenship;  but  when  I  saw  our  black  soldiers  dy- 
ing  in  the  trenches  with  cheers  for  ‘  Old  Glory,’  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  colored  men  have 


[number  of  the  churches  committed  themselves  openlylcamed  a  right  to  be  treated-**  human  beings.”  CoiJ 


Woodford  remarked  In  *  paWi  ;  address  at  Charles¬ 
ton  :  “  When  I  «w  »  nun  iipnroaeumg  me  with  ag|,eft]e  do  not  always  prodi 
musket  in  his  hole  wWtedTblMfe  rim*-*  to  baok 

do  not  ^op  tc .  >»*■ '£  fek.nd  „ud  brothei,”  The»r 

iZJt°Z^To(  our  millildry  men,  based  Upor 


i  largeiBtageously  for  the  Negroes  i 


1  a  shot  at  the  back  of  the  head  of  an  unsus- 
ng  man,  the  cruelty  which  struck  a  blow  at  the 


ft”5  ‘iosesTpSaf  contact’  and  observation.  Thal<Wtbf  o*»  helploss  from  physical  hurts  in  his  bed. 
the  President  shares  in  them,  is  evident  from  thiB%n(j  tbs  f0][y  which  sought  revenge  for  injuries  done 
3U^ll0an'lthwSthindmnge  in  the  condition  of  thJ“  Slavery  by  murdering  the  two  men  who  of  all  the 
Southern  blacks  shn'l  be  made,  and  in  what  mannei i:,wenty  millions  of  loyal  men  were  the  moot  mere;- 


v?e  shall  avoid  to  clashing  of  discordant  views  up 
on  it,  is  a  question  Which  the  highest  wisdom  oi 
statesmanship  will  bo  required  to  solve.  The  freed- 
men  will  need  to  be  educated  and  disciplined  in  ar 
underEtandicg  of  the  lights  and  responsibilities  ol 
citizenship  (irsf.  This  presupposes  «  vast  improve¬ 
ment,  which  can  bo  accomplished  only  by  years  o' 
tuition.  But,  having  recognized  at  the  outset  the™ 
justice  and  expediency  of  the  course,  wo  mnv  sbapi  gj-he  eminent 


fully  disposed  to  the  rebels  Slavery  bad  made,  all 
these  qualities  have  been  mirs' d  by  Slavery  to  this 
ight  of  malignant  fanaticism.  Slavery  will  be 
Setter  known  of  all  men  by  this  epitome  of  ite 
teachings  in  the  persons  of  the  illustrious  dead  and 
he  eminent  man  who  we  hope  may  yet  survive, 
than  in  that  of  millions  of  slaves  or  even  thousands 
of  murdered  persons.  And  we  believe  that  this  cruel 


ur  measures  to  its  final  and  natural  accomplish*  ^  0f 

tent.  We  must  give  the  liberated  blacks  property  ■ 
ights,  education,  social  organization.  And  if  thes<  Hif  murdered  PC 


11  as  more  profitably  to  our  - 
d  of  an  unsus-Bn‘!0tbo<3s’  8ucb  88  tbe  cban2ed  wot 
,.  .  B  lemaud  or  create. 

*  ^  |  B  To  the  charge  Mr.  Phillips  ruak 

“  of  the  Standard -of  a  “  blind 
made  it  the  mere  organ  of  the 
who  of  all  tfo  | -hall  condescend  to  make  no  repl; 
ho  most  merci-Biudge  between  us  whether  we  des 
now  that  Abolitionists  tried  at 
~  '  |1  damed  us  for  the  very  opposite 

Slavery  to  t  '^verity  and  even  injustice  towards 
lavery  will  befflVYe  claim  to  have  observed  the  i 
epitome  of  its-Hofilce  demanded  of  us  towards  it. 

we  shall  shortly  retire  with 
i  have  done  our  duty  to  the  b 
,  , U*nd  ability  and  to  the  satiSfacth 

ommittee  who  appointed  us. 


shall  develop  in  them  such  capabilities  as  warrant®, alami(y  w;jj  be  blest  by  a  sterner  line  of  treatment H 


we  may  safely  trust  the  States  to  take  such  nctior  ■3r01,ri  jieart  of  Liocoln  liked  to  permit.  Hia 
as  they  may  deem  advisable  in  determining  thiB  ,  ...  , 

qualities  of  their  citizens.  |  ’«  b<*“  bM0Ght  UP  ln  the  best  of  PC  ioob 


1  ASSASSINATION  AND  DEAT 
LINCOLN. 


I  THE  DIABOLISM  OV  SLAVE! 
Thu  readers  of  this  paper,  long 
their  hands,  will  have  been  start!' 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  1 


has  been  brought  up  in  the  best  of  schools  for  learn-  - — — — 

ing  bow  suoh  malefactors  should  be  treated.  We 

think  he  will  temper  Mercy  with  Justice.  But  that  ftds.will  have  been  atartl 
for  the  future,  though  the  immediate  future.  The  tidings,  sent  by  that  swift  messei 
present,  hour  belongs  to  the  dead,  to  the  memory  graph  to  every  part  of  the  count 
of  what  he  has  done  to  make  this  country  worth  Iiv-  -ptN’  the  beloved  and  Tetieral 
og  in  by  its  sons  and  an  example  fit  to  be  set-to  |?eanc3  of  tUe  beaten,  baffled  anc 
foreign  nations.  The  gloom  of  to-day  is  ours.  The 
•lory  of  all  time  is  his.  And  yet  it  is  ours  as  well. 


MR.  PHILLIPS  AND  THE  STAND  AMD. 


W k  print  to-day  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Phillips,  oega- 
ioned  by  the  leading  article,  on  the  approaching  An-j 


a  the  Standard  of  the  8th  inst.  We  regret  that  weB°n  tbe  evening  of  that  day  be  p. 
did  not  receive  it-  in  season  for  our  last  issue,  as  weBtre  t0  witneES  tbe  represents 
re  desirous  that  the  subject  should  have  the  fullest l0""*"-  Botb  lbe  PeeaideUt  and 
bofnro  bo  o'  t(,o  ,  i  (1,,Hluctant  to  attend  the  theatre,  bi 


Tue  Thirty-secoud  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American] 

Anti-Slavery  Society  will  be  held  in  the  City  Of  New] 

York  (probably  at  IheCMirOh  of  the  Puritans  on  Union] 

Square),  on  TUESDAY,  May  9 tit,  at  10  o’clock,  a  m.  sionea  oy  tne  leaning  article,  on  uraapproxumng  -tin- 

The  Executive  Committee  urge  upon  all  the  members  nual  Meeting  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
of  tbe  Society  a  prompt  attendance  at  this  meeting  in  the  Standard  of  the  8th  inst.  We  regret  that  we 
The  questions  to  come  before  it  are  of-  the  greatest  im  did  not  receive  it  in  season  for  our  last  issue,  as  we 
portance.  Some  members  of  tbe  Committee  propose  are  desirous  that  the  subject  should  have  the  fullest 
in  view  of  the  almost  certain  ratification  of  the  Anti-  consideration  68  well  before  as  at  the  time  of  the 
Slavery  Amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitution  Meeting.  We  hardly  need  say  to  Our  readers  that 
to  dissolve  the  Society  at  this  Annual  Meeting  ;  while  ;g  no  dpgerenee  of  opinion  between  us  and  Mr. 

others  would  postpone  such  dissolution  until  the  rati  pb;ujpg  a?J  to  the  importance  of  securing  the  right  oi 
cation  of  that  Amendment  is  official  yprocaime  ,  an  3uffra^e  {o  tbe  'Negro  in  the  Reconstruction  of  the 
others  still  advocate  continuing  the  Somot,  e  exustenc,  Tha  Maertioa  of  the  equal  civH  and 

until  all  the  civil  rights  of  the  negro  are  secured.  ■■  , 

Beside  this,  whichever  of  these  views  receives  tfo  pol.t.cal  rights  of  tbe  black  wuh  the  white  man  has 
gauetiofl  of  the  Society,  there  is  the  further  questior-  always  been  a  recognized  duty  of  all  Abolitionists, 
whether  the  Standard  shalUbe  continued.  and  we  ara  bold  »ffirra  that  this  paper  has  nevet 

On  these  and  other  accounts  our  deliberations  Ml  failed  in  it  The  only  question  between  us,  a«  to 
be  most  interesting  and  important,  and  ought  to  assem-  that  matter,  is,  how  that  equality  of  rights  ca¬ 


st,  the  beloved  and  venorat 
nited  States,  hss  fallen  a  victim 
[geance  of  the  beaten,  baffled  anc 
s  deliberately  murdered  b 
le  brain,  while  quietly  sittioj 
'ord’s  Theatre,  On  Friday  evf 
ssassm  approaching  him  stealth 
The  circumstances  attending  s 
ble  tragedy  we  proceed  briefly  t 
In  the  Washington  paporstif  F 
that  the  President-  and  his  wife 
on  the  evening  of  that  day  be  pi 


they  had  better  go.  for  the  r«  .  Gram 

would  not  be  there,  and  the  p  disap¬ 
pointed  (it  having  been  so  proi  iced)  it 

they  did  not  attend.  It  was  the  intention#  Secretary 
Stanton  to  join  them  at  the  theatre,  but  pressing  busi 
aess  prevented  his  going.  Before  .sttoiog  to?  the 
theatre  the  President  was  visited  by  the'|on.  Schuyler 
Oolfax  and  the  Hon.  George  Ashman,  with  whom  be 
conversed  with  great  cheerfulness.  The  latter  desir 
ing  to  see  him  on  special  business,  and  there  beiug.  nr 
time  to  attend  to  it  then,  the  President  Wok  out  a  card 


WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON,  President. 

Wendell  Phii.lips,  l  Secretaries. 

Charles  C.  Burleigh,  j 

THE  PRESIDENT  ASSASSINATED  BT 
SLAVERY. 

A  mighty  change  has  come  over  the  land  since  w< 
spoke  last  week  of  (he  rejoicings  which  made  the  day 
resound  and  the  night  resplendent  over  the  broad 
domain  of  tbe  Nation.  The  merry  peals  from  tbei 
spires  have  given  place  to  funereal  death-knells,  the* 
saluting  cannon  speak  only  in  the  measured  tonej 
which  announces  a  nation’s  grief,  the  cheerful  exhila¬ 
ration  of  military  music  is  exchanged  for  tbe  muffled 


friends  of  the  Society .Bbest  asserted,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  country. fi111'*’  Plao*n£  ^'on  b*3  knee,  wrote  on  it  ift  follot 


He  thinks,  apparently,  that  the  continued  existence  of  &  ^ Ato°in or r o wA 3 ^ m””  a"d  friend  * 
the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  is  most  important.  April  li,  ’65." 
if  not  essential,  to  the  due  discharge  of  that  duty.  We  These  Were  the  last  word's  tha 

think  that  such  continued  existence  is  at  best  imma-  the  last  time  that  he  signed  Ms  — - -  — — 

terial  and  indifferent,  anil  that  the  work  can  be  as  (locument  or  message.  He  warmly  pressed  Messrs, 
well  if  not  better  done  without  its  help.  Oolfax  and  Ashmun  to  accompany  him  to  the  theatre.. 

We  enTirely  agree  with  Mr.  Phillips  as  to  the  duty  but  pr0vioua  *H**"*0*  compelled  Uem  to  decline 

of  all  Anti-Slavery  men  to  be  diligent  in  their  busi-  . 

,,  ,...  i  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  entered  the  carnage  to  go  to 

less  as  o  1 1  on  is  s  as  0DS  ®a  ere  remains  any  [lje  theatre  at  about  8  o’clock,  and  as  they  did  so  they 
neglige  of  technical  or  virtual  Slavery  withm  he  Na-  bad0  a  ch(jerful  adieu  t0  ^  0o,faI  afld  Mr  Ashntnn. 
tional  domain.  If  he  and  a  majority  ol  the  Meeting  who  had  pag8ed  0Bt  of  the  Executive  mansion  witi 
loext  month  think  that  they  can  do  this  better  by  them.  The  caPrigge  was  driren  t0  the  residence  ot 


the  last  words  that  he  penned.  It  was] 
ihat  he  signed  his  name  to  any  order 


continuing  the  existence  ot  the  Society,  the  minority  L 
will  make  no  factious  opposition, but  leave  them  tcB 
io  their  work  in  the  way  that,  commends  itself  tofl 
sheir  sense  of  duty.  In  such  ca-e,  we  of  the  minority  B 


drum  and  the  funeral  march,  tha  illuminations  whicbBihall  claim  the  equal  right  of  withholding  our  actm-B^ep-son  of  Senator  Harris,  a 


tor  Harris,  where  others  were  to  join  them.  A 
ninutes  later,  the  Presidential  party  of  four  per  ] 
—namely,  the  President  and  Mrs;  Lincoln,  Mist* 
t  Harris  and  Ms  jar  H.  R.  Rathbtin,  of  Albany.1 


s  of  thousands  of  homes  brilliant  a 


laooperation  with  them.  We  beg  him  to  believe  thaiB3ntered  tbe  front  and  *eft  hand  upper  private-box. 


placed  by  the  melancholy  draperies  of  public  sorrow.  Behave  ns  purpose  of  forsaking  the  service  of  the!  The  murder  was  perpetrated  during  the  seem 


And  it  is  a  real  sorrow  that  finds  expression  in  these 
outward  signs.  They  come  from  the  heart  and 
denote  that  within  that  passes  show.  When  the 
tidings  were  flashed  to  the  ends  of  the  country  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  died  by  the  hand  of  an  assas¬ 
sin, every  honest  man  felt  as  if  Death  in  some  hideous 
shape  had  entered  his  own  household  and  laid  low 
some  beloved  head-  -<>«™  of  bearded  men  fell1 
as  if  they  tad  just  heard  of  a  private  and  domestic 
sorrow.  Seldom  in  all  history  has  there  been  an  in¬ 
stance  in  which  the  death  ef  a  great  Magistrate  has 
been  so- truly  felt  as  a  personal  calamity.  And  the 
horror  which  accompanied  the  fact  gave  it  a  keener 
pang,  a  sharper  pain.  America  never  knew  a  griei 
like  this.  Washington  alone  ever  received  such  a 
unanimity  of  sorrow.  But  he  died  full  of  years,  his 
career  of  honors  accomplished  and  in  the  due  course 
of  nature.  There  was  no  indignation  and  horror 
mingled  with  that  distress.  The  streets  last  Satur¬ 
day  were  a  sight  to  see.  No  smile  relaxed  any  coun¬ 
tenance  of  man  or  woman.  Dearest  friends  ex¬ 
changed  stern  salutations  that  day,  for  their  thoughts 
ware  far  away  and  full  of  grief  mingled  with  right¬ 
eous  anger.  All  that  was  respectable  of  political 
antagonism  was  melted  into  one  common  affliction  in 
the  presence  of  this  terrible  crime  and  calamity.  The 
baser  sort  were  awed  into  silence  or  summarily  ehas-i 
tised  if  they  dared  to  utter  their  treasonous  thought. 
Abraham  Lincoln  received  a  eulogy  of  universal  and 


slaves  as  long  as  there  is  one  held  even  technically  ■*' 
in  bondage,  or  of  the  Freed  men  after  every  fetter  isB8 
broken,  as  long  as  they  are  deprived  of  any  civil  oifiP 
political  privilege  possessed  by  any  white  man.  BuiB° 
we  think  that  the  cause  of  the  Negro  has  far  tran-K 
mended  the  limits  and  the  functions  of  any  voluntary  Bd 
association.  It  is  the  Nation’s  work,  and  the  NationBb 
acknowledges  it  to  be  so.  It  is  the  recognized  busi-jj3( 
aess  of  the  Cabinet,  of  Congress,  of  the  ;ini;ii^alr"-B*' 


scene  of  the  third  act  of  the  play,  the  'assassin  having 
entered  the  box  Without  exciting  the  notice  of  the 
President  or  any  of  his  friends.  Suddenly  the  report 
of  a  pistol  was  heard,  and  Major  Rathbun,  looking 
round,  saw  the  flash,  and  dimly,  through  the  smoke 
the  form  of  the  murderer,  not  more  than  six  feet  from 
the  President.  As  the  Major  sprang  towards  him  he 
beard  him  shriek  some  word  like  “  freedom.”  Hathei 
seized  him.  The  assassin  shook  loose  from  his  grasp 
Lna  t-.mr.  a  Violent  tbrasi  at  ms  left 


ieff,  ot  the  Churches,  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  Hbreast  with  the  knife  which  he  held  in  Ms  hand 
it  is  onr  privilege  to  work  with  these  great  forces,  atHMajor  Rathbun  caught  the  blow  on  his  left  arm  near 
t  part  of  them  or  in  concert  with  them.  The  Ameri-jjjthe  shoulder,  and  at  once  sprang  for  Mm  again,,  but 
tan  Anti-Slavery  Society  was  a  neesssity  thirty  yearsBonly  succeeded  in  grasping  bis  clothing,  which  he  part 
tgo,  and  has  been  until  now,  or  very  recently,  bscaustB'y  tore  from  him  aa  ke  leaped  from  the  box  to  th< 
ill  these  agencies  were  arrayed  in  deadlv  ho3tility|sta£e-  Tha  murderer,  on  reaching  the  stage,  Rammed 
igainst  the  Negro.  The  public  mind  had  to  be  puri-|a  trag!cal  Posture'  ^urisMug  a  dagger,  ^ed.  ani 


(led  by  long  moral  agitation  and  fitted  to  profit  bjB  .  lf  Soth‘  ’ 
the  calamities  which  slavery  was  to  bring  upon  theB?-  °. ,  h  .  U 

Nation.  It  has  encountered  them  and  learned  theB/DCu  0  ®  ear  in  a 
i  .  .  ,  ,  ...  ■dience,  of  course,  wer 

lesson  they  were  sent  to  teach.  Slavery  is  dead,  or,|rhe  suddeflness  of  the 
at  worst,  in  its  death  agony.  The  Nation  sees  tha'|mannep  in  wMch  the  d( 

it  can  have  no  permanent  peace  and  good  goyernmen'Bformance  gave  to  the  \ 

until  it  is  trampled  out  of  existence.  The  AmericaEBbeicg  part  of  the  play. 

Anti-Slavery  Society  was  gathered  to  bring  about  thitp-'' — •’  - ' 

state  ef  things.  Having  brought  it  about,  it  may] 
honorably  and  gracefully  cease  from  its  specific 

work.  If  the  Cabinet,  the  Congress,  the  Churehes.B“3aa05m  IU  m3  Ll1 
the  political  parties  and  tbe  great  body  of  the  peopltBgav8  bim  a  seconds’ 
had  received  Garrison  when  he  first  went  to  themB  Maj.  Rathbun  then  ru 
with  his  message  from  God  as  they  do  now,  there 
would  have  been  no  need  of  his  tormiog  the  American1 
.  . .  0  .  .  ,,  .  Hdent  nad  not  changed  hii 

Anti-Slavery  Society.  Having  now  received  it.Bwprn  cinsBri  tmi  Ma  hoa, 
irough  and  after  much  tribulation,  the  Society,  it 
sems  to  us,  comes  naturally  to  an  end;  Its  position 
has  been  Sublime  in  the  time  past ;  it  should  be  care- 


faced  the  audience,  shouting.  "  Sic  semper  tyrmnis  l  ” 
also  “  The  South  is  avenged!  ”  in  a  tone  sufficieniy  dis-: 
tinct  to  be  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  theatre.  The  au 
dienee,  of  course,  were  shocked  and  dumbfounded 
The  suddenness  of  the  affair  and  the  melodramatic 
manner  in  which  the  desperado  went  through  his  per ' 
formaoce  gave  to  the  whole  thing  the  appearance  ot] 
being  part  of  the  play.  As  quick  as  a  flash  ha  disap- 
oeared  at  the  rear  of  the  stage,  followed  by  J.  B. 
Jtewart,  a  lawyer  of  Washington,  who  only  missed 
\im  by  about  four  feet,  as  the  door  was  closed  by  the 
ssassm  in  his  face.  The  delay  in  getting  it  open  again 
gave  him  a  few  seconds’  start,  and  he  made  his  escape 
Maj.  Rathbun  then  rushed  to  the  President  and  to 
the  aid  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  who,  for  the  first  time  realizing 
what  had  occurred,  was  shrieking  for  help.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  had  not  changed  his  position,  except  that  Ms  eye> 
were  closed  and  his  head  slightly  bent  forward.  Ma 
Rathbun  saw  at  a  glance  that  he  was  mortally  wounded 


heartfelt  grief  such  as  few  public  men  have  ever  hadBful  lest,  by  refusing  to  see  the  changed  aspects  of  theflthe  back  of  the  President’s  head  and  penetrated  nearlj 


and  which  will  only  be  faintly  echoed  in  the  words 
which  will  be  uttered  in  his  praise. 

He  now  belongs  to  history,  to  the  whole  world  and 
to  all  coming  time.  Side  by  side  with  Washington,- ii Bread  our  article  again  he  will  se@  that  we 
that  august  shadow  do  not  reverently  yield  him  place, B3UCk  suggestion.  The  only  allusion  made 
he  will  pass  dovra  through  the  ages,  renewed  audj 


me  present,  it  become  ridiculous.  Hthrough  to  the  frost.  The  dying  man  was  at  once  re  I 

Mr.  Phillips  says,  “  the  Editors  of  the  STAUDARnBuioved  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Peterson  in  Tenth  street,  di- 
iggest  to  the  members  that  they  may  retire  into  theBrectl,y  °PP°9ite  ,ile  Theatre,  where,  at  22  minutes  past 
inks  of  the  Freedmen’s  Associations.”  If  he  willB7  on  Salurday  morning,  he  breathed  his  last.  At  Ms] 
bedside  were  the  Secretary  of  War,  Secretary  of  the 
icn  suggestion,  me  omy  auusmn  maae  to  mose*1^’  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Postmaster-Genera! 
isociations  was  in  the  statement  that  we  should  de-I“d  tho  Attorney-Generalj  Senator  Sumner,  General] 
"Farnsworih,  Gen.  Todd,  cousin  to  Mra.  Lincoln  ;  Majoi 


blest,  till  time  is  ao  more.  For  the  b.essiogs  wbicbl^  1 

he  has  been-  the  instrument  under  Providence  of  be-l  aboiUhed_whichi  if  we 

stowing  on  his  country  and  the  race  will  develop  Bphiilips  contemplates  as  at  least  a  possibility.  Those?  '  *  ’  ea’_a  aa  16  er 


themselves  mors  and  more  as  time  goes  forward,  and 
extend  themselves  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  He  has 
the  felicity  of  connectiog-hisname  with  great  changes 
in  humun  condition,  which  only  can  make  a  name 
immortal  among  men.  Conquerors  and  statesmen 
and  poets  are  forgotten  in  time,  or  remembered  only 
by  a  studious  class,  while  the  benefactors  of  mankind, 
whose  benefsodo”3  are  a  part  of  daily  personal 


associations,  undoubtedly,  will  r 


i.  In  the  adjoining  room  were  Mrs.  Lincoln)  he 
Capt.  Robert  Lincoln ;  Miss  Harris,  and  two  o 


of  all  Abolitionists,  but  they  occupy  but  a  smalllthrec  other  friends.  Mrs.  Lincoln,  as  might  have  beer 
part  of  the  field  of  political,  ecclesiastical  and  socialBexpected,  was  almost  prostrated  by  the  terrible  blow] 
ition  that  invites  their  activity.  As  wo  understandpUapt.  Robert  Lincoln,  the  President’s  sod,  is  said  to  have^ 
their  scope,  those  associations  look  far  beyond  theBborne  b’mseU  with  great  firmness  through  the  distress- 
ere  alms-giving  against  which  Mr.  Phillips  protest'll 1113  scene,  and  endeavored  to  assuage  the  grief  of  ht 
Bn  inanU.  in  tho  Nenrn  TUv  InM, «...  UU! _ MoiOthCr  hy  Pnf~»lfcS  ner  tO  put  her  trust  In 


in  insult  to  the  Negro.  They  inch- ’<v*u  feiKc 
rvthmg  that  ho  iiiuiseit  demands.  If  .  we  da  t 
take  them,  they  are  as  resolute  as  he  for  the  e 


After  the  President  had  ceased  to  breathe,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Gurley,  Pastor  of  the  Church  iu  wMch  the  illustri 
s  dead  had  worshipped  since  he  became  President 


„  naP(.  of  d„:i„  norsnn«i  mistake  them,  they  are  as  resolute  as  he  for  the  e; 

whose  beneisot.ona  part  of  daily  personal  of  ^  8ufi  t0  tbe  Negro.  But  in  ordei  sluce  he  became  President' 

and  national  life,  are  incorporated  with  a  nations  ^  ^  fce  NegrQ  there  ma8t  be  N#.  ^lt  at  the  bedside  and  offered  up  a  fervent  prayer. 

b.bg,  0»e  .f  th...  forluoate  men  wag  Abr^am  w „d  «^„pp„ting 

Lincoln.  No  name  more  illustrious  will  shine  on  the  there  may  be  Negroes,  they  must  be  fed  during  the  recognized  no  person,  and,  in  fact,  did  not  once  open 
page  of  history,  none  more  beloved  will  be  a  daily  transition  stage  ;  that  they  may  bo  self-supporting,  hia  eyes.  Vice  President  Johnson  visited  the  President 
household  word  on  the  lips  of  obscure  millions.  For  tbeF  must  be  furnished  with  land  and  means  to  eulti-  luring  the  night,  but  remained  only  about  an  hour.  In 
hia  name  is  inseparably  associated  with  acts  which  yate  it’,and  Protecuon  against  extortion  and  oppres-  fact,  many  of  those  who  had  rushed  to  assist  in  taking 

.  sion;  that  they  may  be  intelligent,  they  must  have  care  of  the  patient  found  that  tneir  presence  obstructed! 

gave  freedom  to  an  enslaved  race  and  delivered  a  iChool-teachers.  When  tley  are  able  to  provide  for  l'ather  tll8n  Sa»e  assistance,  and  therefore  left.  Among 
nation  from  a  cruel  and  vindictive,  yet  despicable  themselves  in  all  these  particulars,  of  course  these  chese  were  many  membera  01  Congress  and  Western 
tyranny-  The  true  freedom  of  the  white  as  well  as  sssociations  will  gladly  cease  from  their  labors  ol 
the  black  race  in  America,  and  throughout  the  world,  oversight.  But  this  js  aside  from  our  pur- 


will  forever  own 
behalf.  While  u 


we  feel  that  he  bu.d  done  a  lifetin 


work  in  the  four  year 
.  far  as  his  fame  is  ( 


'  “  in  And  this  becRm«-liba11  bave  been  8et  teobn‘cally  free  by  the  adoptii 

noblest  ambition  comd  asp  l  .o  ^Dd  hla'  b“  It  is  merely  a  question  of  mea: 

he  asked  for  no  such  meed  and  thought  not  of  it.B  d  iDStrumentalities>  It  seems  to  us  tlmt  fi 


help  and  oversight.  But  this  is  aside  from  cur  pur-  Mr‘  M‘  B'  Field’  wh°  waS  preSeat  whe“  Mr'  Lincok 
ge  --  1  breathed  his  last,  says  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  : 

"'nr'  ,  ■  x.  r,  -n-  i  ii  ,  “There  was  no  apparent  suffering,  no  couvuUivs  action 

W.e  desire  Mr.  Fnillips  and  all  who  agree  with  him  ao  rattling  of  tiio  throat.,  none  ot  the  ordinary  premonitory 
is  to  the  continuing  of  the  Society  to  remember  that  7mptom:i  ol  t!eatb.  Dsath  in  this  case  was  a  weriieessu 
,  non  ot  breathing.  The  eyes,  after  death,  were  not,  nanie 

there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  on  our  part  who  nlarly  the  right  one,  eutin-h  closed.  I  closed  them  tuys" 
liffer  from  them  io  this  particular,  as  to  the  duty  oi  ^ 

ill  of  us  towards  the  Negroes,  belore  and  after  they  for  them  silver  half  dollars,  i a  very  short  time  ibe  j; 


“  y  oy  mo  aaoptioi  ™,varlIK  I  called  attention  to  this,  and  had  it  immediately 

if  the  Amendment.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  meantB-hfo  up  with  a  pocket  handkerchief  lae  expression  im 
ind  inaf  rn  men  f  &li  tins  ft  s„omo  .  1,  Hmedlateiy  after  death  was  -purely  negative,  but  in  jj&eei: 

*nu  lastrumentauties.  it  seems  to  us  tout  theB minutes  there  came  over  the  mouth,  the  nostril,  lU)(j  lbt| 


No  magistrate  ever  had  such  a  work  to  do,  surround-  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  i-j  superseded  by  the  -kiu>  a  smile  that  seemed  almost  an  effort  of  hie.’  (  ilacB 
ed  with  such  difficulties  and  obstacles.  And  as bood  world  that  has  come  up  to  do  its  work.  We  are  no  indpieSgU^0Q  lh°  1  resldoa1, 6 face  a  8tm  e  iaore  ®8malB 
na  the  tumult  of  events  will  permit  them  to  be  can-  lonSer  a  peculiar  people,  though  still,  we  hope,  zeal-  Soon  after.  9  o’clock  the  body  was  placed  in  a  tempo-B 
•  ,  - .  -,i  «j_:h.wi  *hnt  his  conduct  JU8  of  S°od  works.  We  think  that  we  should  joy-  rary  coffin  and  removed,  under  military  escort,  to  the® 

didly  examined,  it  wi  ...  fully  accept  the  new  situation,  for  it  is  the  situation,  White  House,  fallowed  by  an  immense  crowd  of  pen 

lias  been  wise  and  sagacious,  as  well  as  disinterested  Aether  we  accept  it  or  not.  We  could  wish  thai  i,le-  Aa  th®  procession  passed,  the  people  throngm 
and  magnanimous,  in  a  measure  rarely  known  among  be  Society  with  which  we  have  identified  ourselves  -he  streets  8tood  uncuvered’ ailent  and  tearful ! 

the  ruling  spirits  of  mankind.  for  the  best  part  of  our  lives  might  finish  its  coum  Ia  tbe  80“reef0f  the  day  1 ^  ZUZZtT  aUt°P* 

,  s  /Krmifv  well  as  iov  W*  a*  ,  1  iy  of  the  body,  from  which  it  appeared  toat  tne  wound 

Tbw  terrible  eataetrophe,  wlfioh  has  pluaged  the  J.  ,  •  ^  ]  }  aee  bow  11  ^hieh  was  ball’  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  on  the  lefvl! 

Nation  in  mourning,  has  obvious  teachings  which  an  ■ian  dm  .  -  .  .  aroun  i  ,  now  ,ide  of  the  head,  behind,  on  a  line  with  and  three  inche:B] 

Anti-Slavery  orgaLmy  not  pass  by  in  silence  ^  ^  ^theleitea.  The  course  of  the  ball _w„  o^ft 

.  .  ,  mns.  h  7  . ,  P  7  ,  .  tinctions  without  differences,  ami  by  cavillings  ana  torwardj  toward  the  right  eye,  crossing  the  brai 

altnougu  th„y  must  be  evident  to  every  reflecting  ,ftrpiQg8  8UCi,  as  have  made  Anti-dlavery  Meeting!  mUquely  a  few  inches  behind  the  eye,  where  the  baj 
mind.  It  Ehows  the  degrading  and  diabolizing  effects  of  late  neither  pleasant  nor  profitable.  We  think  uidged.  In  the  track  of  to  wound  were  found  frag- 
of  slavery  on  the  minds  of  its  fanatics  with  a  conoen-  that  we  can  bestow  our  time  and  pains  more  advan-  meets  of  bone  wMch  had  been  driven  forward  by  the 


Even  while  he  8poke“hq tr„« 

A®  when  the  morninr  one  lay  ln  ' 
There  passed  the  whitest  soul  HfRVen's  »’ 
Henceforth  aU  thoughts  of  'foe®  6 

They,. ln  whose  cause  that  tpo  late. 

Have  murdered  M-,;rcy.  NoWl,  ap°n  dJl’ 
Btfod  Josncn.  with  the  sword  tt0gb°pnc  sh»'l  s»9  ' 
Hark,  from  tho  eastern  to  the  'b  ^  29n<i 
I  he  swemirg  thunder  oftho  people?'^  stfor,j1t0r«- 
Wbat  wor  ls  they  murmor— Pj™,  ' 

April  15,  1806 .-  Tribune.  e 


7b  Ihe  Members  of  the  American  Am 
I  Read  with  profound  regret  the  ^ 

the  Anti-Slavert  Standard  of  April  o”8  e«itori 
plea  for  the  disbanding  of  onr  V  8tb!  aa'T^'5 
been  so,  this  protest  would  bo  5  had  'JS 

■Why  should  we  disband  bef(1v,e  8Ss*ry.  1  ^ 
we  pledged  ourselves  is  accompu^  ^  t,  ^ . 
hon  ot  bENTLUENTs,  unanimously  dha 

vention  which  formed  our  Society  th* ^ 

stitution,  prcelaims  :  y  8,d  frame(l  0'  Cfj'- 

“  Wo  iurthar  believe  and  nm.m  rCt'- 

mlor  who  possess  the  qnaliliceS^~Th«  «ii  „ 
of  others,  ought  to  he.  aamitted-R  J?hich  .. 

Df  the  same  privileges,  and  to  tfi  . 

Onr  Constitution  itself  has  Iho  fouT'-' 

“fRTI0LB  HI -This  Society  shsu  '"8  arti,f ' 
the  character  and  condition  %  sim  . 

r6hgtnsS'pH?it,aJ„4« 

dicatiug 

Certainly  white  the  q,lcstQ  keg}.,'*  y 

under  our  flag  shall  have  thebaUoS^o^ 
citizenship  hangs  tremblisgia  the  balane!  ' 
weight  of  the  Administration  thrown  .’ 1,,a' »t  r . 
igainst  it,  such  an  hour  is  no  time  todiJT°  ^ 
thus  pledged  to  “  aft  persons  of  color  "  3  *  C 

But  waiving  this,  and  even  a$jfttio_  . 
ird  editorial  claims,  that  the  abolition  of  rt  lhe  St° 
was  all  we  sought,  still,  while  Delaware  >Uel  ^7 
-emain  slave  states,  and  Before  any  deni 
seen  had  on  the  Constitutional  Amp.  '  Iu 
imo  to  disband.  What  right,  under  uS”''  *  *  * 
3ociety  to  disband  while  one  legal  elavsr  dge,'k!”I) 
republic?.  Bat  there  are  thousands  unoT^ " ''; 
What  right  has.the  Society  to  disband 
of  slavery  remains  legal  under  the  Constita.- 
that  system  stands  untouched.  The  Pres  d  ' 
nation  emancipates  certain  slaves,  but  has  n^1^' 
I tb®  abd  to  Anti-Slavery  Amending 
jonstitution  is  not  yet  law,  “  -7 

If  slavery  itself  were  subAsutially  endea  b 
appoirance  of  ovary  slave,  or  if  the  system  i  , 
•tiically  ended  by  the  adoption  of  the  Anti  a  ' 
Amendment,  there  might  be  some  reason  toe  V 
the  question  of  tfisbmiding  ;  but  while  stavervwTZ 
both  substantially  and  technically,  we  should,  it 
-o  me.be  wholly  unfaithful  to  our  trust  tofobii 
When  every  slave  is  freed  and  the  system  itielf  lesrs  - 
indt-d,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  whst  tfc-  , 
our  duty.  I  am  not  willing  to-day,  in  advance,  to pt^' 
myself  even  then  to  disband.  I  consider  no  ireedca 
real  ar.d  no  emancipation  effectual,  under  such  8'M>.  ent 
Federal  governments  as  ours,  until  the  Negro  has  & 
ballot.  This  was  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Msmch- 
setts  Anti  Slavery  Society  at  its  late  January  meetinf 
-a  Society  which  is  one  of  the  largest  auxiliaries cife 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society:  Tho  Admiimtratio:  •] 
imalterably  determined  to  reconstruct  the  rebel  States 
by  giving  ail  civil  power  to  the  wMte  race.  Arethae 
whites  to  be  trusted  with  the  rights  and  fortune*  o( 
their  late  victims  ?  It  would  be  absurd  in  these  d- 
nmns  to  ask  any  Abolitionist  that  question  Tbe  whole 
history  of  to  Union,  North  and  South,  and  of  the  Acts 
Slavery  cause  on  both  sides  to  ocean,  says  so  to  ft.  To 
reconstruct  these  rebel  States  as  “  governmeou  o! 
white  men,”  robbing  the  negro  of  the  ballot,  would  be 
a  greater  blonder,  and,  considering  our  better  light  i 
greater  sin  than  our  fathers  committed  in  1789  in  the? 
compromise  with  slavery,  and  we  should  havenorighi 
;o  expect  from  it  less  disastrous  results.  I  deem  it  lbe 
duty  of  our  Society  to  hold  on  till  its  full  work  is  tot 
To  dissolve  tMs  Spring  would,  it  seems  to  me,  he  fto 
to  its  trust.  To  dissolve  whan  the  meroaboiitioioi 
Qhattelism  is  accomplished  is  practical  surrender  to  is 

The  editors  of  to  Standard,  in  their  recent  arte 
suggest  to  the  members  that  they  can  retire  into  the 
i-anks  of  Fbeedmen’s  Associations.  Alms-giviug  io  *• 
Negro  is  very  well,  highly  honorable  to  the  newly-'- 
verted  givers,  very  useful  to  the  Negro, and  may  beat- 
aessary  for  a  little  while.  But  I  protestarsiaatiM"- 
cinuance  for  any  length  of  time,  f  aui  stifl  an  ■lK-' 
lionist,  still  a  believer  in  the  “  Negro’.t  r.bility  to  ttb 
eare  of  himself,”  and  do  not  intend  to  insult  in'®  *>f 
holding  him  up  before  the  country  as  a  chronic  p»ar-; 


dot  to  kill  not  only  to  President  and  Secretary  Sc  B^t  Us  Abolitionists  not^ quit  the 


for  tMrty  years,  but  stand  claiming  tor  the  ■ 
tk  nos,  not  privileges ;  rights,  not  alms. 

As  for  the  Standard,  I  hope  and  trust  it  will  he « 
ir;  tinued  ;  and,  fi-eed  from  that  blind  partisanship  »  ' 
has  made  it  the  mere  organ  of  tbe  Admisiatrau • 
hope  it  will  be,  wliat  it  should  always  have 
organ  and  true  representative  ot  a  Society  win  .  • 
its  own  voice  and  that  of  its  most  active  e**®*  ^ 
lias  three  times  within  the  past  year  proo  aim. 
listrustof  to  purposes  of  the  Administration. 

I  trust  that  the  important  questions  to  be 
it  our  coming  Anniversary  will  move  every  oW 
nake  the  utmost  possible  exertion  to  be  preaeut - 
lis  share  to  save  us  from  any  mi6Step  on  s°®® 
vn  occasion.  WENDStt  si 

Boston,  April  10, 1865. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  JEFFERSON 

The  fugitive  President  of  to  rebel 
After  his  hasty  flight  from  Richmond,  went  i  ^ 

Va.,  where,  on  to  5th  inst ,  not  having  e*  : 
surrender,  he  put  forth  the  following  pc0® 

The  General-in-Chief  found  it  uece^Is°cspUt  ■" 
movements  of  his  troops  as  to,unoo37;„RdoKst?r-':  . 
would  be  unwise  to  conceal  the  -  . 

fury  to  our  cause  resulting  from  the  occv^  ^  t* 
capital  by  the  enemy,  it  is  equally.  toii.yr»-; 
worthy  of  us  to  allow  our  own  er.ergi-=  |i(jSiTc- 
jur  efforts  to  become  relaxed  under  •o 
calamitous  they  may  bo.  For  many  m  c0aiiin» 
tnd finest  army  ot  the  Confederacy,  u!;  ,"'c-uSie' ' 
i  leader  whose  presence  inspires  tra®a"';'.' 

he  troops  and  the  people,  has  been 
oy  the  necessity  of  keeping  consiim  '  „ 
Approaches  to  the  capita 

forego  more  than  one  opportunity  fm  P  sjj0ff  bf°V 
jrise.  It  is  for  us,  my  countrymen,  .  ba3  beea  . 

I  searing  under  reverses  bow  woetc  ^  u3  jaB » 
lelf-deception  of  those  who  have  “ebf  "70  e^' 
to  endure  misfortune  with  fortitude 
langers  with  courage.  .lMS  0f  ,.iCi- 

We  have  now  entered  upon  a  i new  3ing  Ps(‘,  y 

gle.  Relieved  from  the  necessity  ot  B 
ir  points,  our  army  will  be  free  & 

oint,  to  strike  the  enemy  in  detail  ,} 

Lei  us  but  will  it  and  we  are  free.  ..  gnd  fot  u0r 

Animated  by  that  confidence,  SP"  M  yoa,  lJ"o3>- 
which  never  yet  faded  me,  I  announce  mii„tiiD  J  { 
jountrymen,  that  it  is  my  purpose  f  t  „iU  n ., ,. 
ause  with  my  whole  heart  and  S0B‘  ’faotof 
onsent  to  abandon  to  tho  eDe®yn^pderacy- 
ny  one  of  the  States  of  the  Coni  ®  J?.B  ii**^; 
inia— noble  State— whose  ancient  r  jeCsBt 
clipsed  by  her  still  more  B'0^“re:ae 
hose  bosom  has  been  bared  to  i«  bave.e^io  fi1 
this  war ;  whose  sons  and  d)aag,IPP  jUnsUS0^.  peo; 
iCroism  so  sublime  as  to  render  ^  of  ,  i(,& 

;ime  to  come-ihat  Virginia,  w.t  f  shaUbe^P 
lie  and  by  to  blessing  of  1^0T“^f„  witb  ^ 
lefended,  and  no  peace  ever  be  miw  CQtf' 

mvaders  of  her  territory.  .  old  ever  “  j[S,  ot 

If  by  the  stress  of  numbers  we  to  her  W^wi 
jelled  to  a  temporary  withdrawal  d  aga‘  uaii 

hose  of  any  other  border  SW* 
i  return,  until  the  baffled  and  ex  .^possibl0 
radon  in  despair  hia  eQdIessJf>d  t0  be  freet. 
king  slaves  of  a  people  r®B£11^f^fltry®co  ih  V? 
Let  us,  then,  not  despond,  my ;  a  defl»° 

ying  on  God,  meet  the  foe  "iJ  hearts-  rlS. 
with  uuconquered  and  uneonquei  jsrriX30*^ 

There  are  rumors,  not  yet  oonflf^8^ade  bis  ttbl 
OMef,  on  hearing  of  Lee’s  surrender,  esCaP  fl£ 

'"’eorgia,  and  was  watching  for  a 
uba,  where  he  is  said  to  hs' f  !lV-iiie,  b® is  ‘  net' 

oney  in  bank-  ft  116  is  etlb  „  gjjeri0*0’  ° 
ger  of  falling  into  the  hands-ol  Ge- 
of  Gen.  Sheridan. 


IB  A  VO  USA  T1  ON  OF  TBS  NEW  P  RESIDENT  M 

Os  Saturday  forenoon,  soon  after  Abraham  Lincoln  w 
breathed  his  last,  the  following  letter  was  addressed  S 
to  Asbesw  JohxsON  : 


Lrlock  Abont  the  same  time  at  which' the  President 
°hnt  an  assassin  entered  the  sick  chamber  of  the  Hon 
H  Sewarf  Secretary  of  State,  m,d  stabbed  him  in  s,er 


Gen.  Burnside,  in  a  speech  delivered  in  this  city. or 
toe  day  of  President  Lincoln’s  death,  said  that  since 
toe  beginning  of  the  war  he  had  seen  much  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  having  had  frequent  occasion  to  consult  bin 
on  important  public  affairs,  and  he  had  never  seen  hin 
tn  the  least  degree  intoxicated  or  known  him  to  drink 
a  single  drop  of  liquor.  He  declared  upon  his  honor 
hat  if  it  were  left  for  him  to  name  the  irmn  who  shod, 
re  the  successor  of.  President  Lincoln  he  knew  noi 
Among  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  country  one  whom 
ie  ttoould  prefer  to  him  who,  by  the  authority  of  the 


he  made.  Tour  obedient  servant 
Hugh  McCclooch,  ' 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Secretary  of  the  Sivy. 
William  Djsmbos, 

Postmaster-General. 

J.  P.  Usher, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
James  Speed, 

Attorney-Gsrera!. 
;e-President  of  the  United  States. 


gency  of  . the  preier  to  rum  who,-  oy  me  aumonry  0!  tm 

itely  qualify  constitution  and  the  will  of  the  American  people,  had 
ftatesflr'Joo  )lread7  taken  thf  Place  80  snddenly  made  vacant.  This 
rrangement:  lertainly  is  valuable  testimony.  We  have  evidence  alsi 
ent  servants.  ;bat  President  Lincoln  had  the  highest  esteem  for  Mr 
i  Treasury.  Johnson.  A  friend  of  ours,  an  eminent  artist  of  thi¬ 
rty.  who  was  admitted  to  close  intimacy  with  the 
President  for  several  months  in  succession,  says  hi 
Sivy.  neard  him  speak  in  warm  terms  in  regard  to  Mr.  John- 

J  ton’s  merits,  remarking  that  he  had  done  nobly  for  hie 
country.  Alluding  to  the  unpleasant  occurrence  of  the 
Interior.  fourth  of  March,  he  said,  with  much  feeling  and  em 
ji  I  phasis,  “  He  is  tab  much  of  a  man  for  the  American 

ted  States.  I  jeople  to  cast  him  off  for  a  single  error.” 


To  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  H  jeople  to  cast  him  off  for  a  single  error.-’ 

Mr.  Johnson  immediately  replied  that  it  would  bi  B  ~ 

Rcre cable  to  him  to  have  the  proceedings  take  place  irl  Jf,e  Flag-Eaislag  at  Fort  Sumter. 

the  Kirkwood  House  as  soon  as  the  arrangements  conldB  _ _ _ 

be  perfected.  B  The  Flag  of  the  United  States,  which  was  haulec 

Chief- Justice  Chase  was  informed  of  the  fact  and  re§.own  at  Foft  Sumter  on  the  14th  of  April,  1861,  was. 
paired  to  the  appointed  place  in  company  with  Secre  B  ,n  tbe  Fourth  Anniversary  of  that  day,  with  cereaio 
tiry  McCulloch,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  Attorney  ■lje3  befitting  the  occasion,  again  restored  to  its  place 
General  Speed,  J.P.  Blair,  Sr.,  Hon.  Montgomery  Blair  l  n  the  preseDCe  of  a  multitude  of  loyal  people  who 
Senators  Foot  of  Vermont,  Kanisay  of  Minnesota,  TatesB?reete(j  it  with  proud  exultation  as  the  symbol 
of  Illinois,  Stewart  of  Nevada,  Hale  of Hew  Hampshire*^  Uni,ergal  liberty!  The  identical  flag  that  was 
and  Gen.  Farnsworth  of  Illinois.  flowered  in  humiliation  before  the  haughty  Slave 

At  eleven  o’clock  the  oalb  of  office  was  administered* power  now  floatg  fo  triumph  over  the  powers  of  Des 
by  the  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States,  in  his  usual*  otijm  aad  Treason  upon  the  very  spot  where  out  I 
t-oleon  and  impressive  manner,  after  which  Mr.  John-Bb!oody  civil  war  wa,  inaugurated  1 
son  delivered  the  following  address  :  I  Th,  — eat  eTent  attracted  to  Charleston  a  great  num 


on  delivered  tae  louowing  ajuru.3  .  B  Th,,  great  eTent  attracted  toGharleston  a  great  num 

ag^^s.gaaaa^ajfcft.  <■•  «*#».  «» *■#  «  **«■■■•;  g 

*  cli  «  -o  recently  occurred.  1  feel  iqcomwateut  tnmer  B  on  the  14th  was  fl»,  and  the  day  was  ushered 

me.  As  to  an  fol*  by  salvos  of  artillery.  The  vessels  in  the  harbor, in 
“n  0f  anv  policy  v.bich  may  be  pursued  by  me  n  Bduding  the  naval  floet,  put  on  their  gayest  attire,  ano 
,e  s.iiuinisiratiou  ofr  “(L acTmlnlsfratlm  B'he  national  ensign  floated  from  all  the  principal  forti 

beTtTe  mf°srs8<g^o-°§™claraiion  must  be  made  b;  lieations  except  Fort  Sumter, 
gy^trgjggre.  The  only  assurance  that  I  cu  I  wag  nQt  m  n0(m  thftt  tho3e  who  had  come  to  par. 

ticipate  in  the  ceremonies,  or  to  witness  them,  we-real! 
anded  at  the  Fort.  The  correspondent  of  the  Times 


row  mTe  Of  the  future  is  by  referenced  the  past.  Thi!  It  * 
Which  I  have  taken  in  the  pa»t  m  connection  wituKicipai 
f rebellion  mast  be  regarded  as  a  guaranty  ofthe  future  B  .  ■ 
iiv  1  -t  public  life,  which  has  been  long  and  laborious,  ha  -■  nae 
{•  <■  ■uuded,  as  I  in  good  conscience  believe,  npon  a  grt  eiBtaya  : 
nbiciple  of  right,  which  Ues  at  the  basis  of all  things.  Th(|  In  , 
i^AAeneruifA  oi  mv  hie  have  been  spent  in  endeavoring  fr 
Ltabliil  a.  d  perpetuate  tbe  principles  of  free  government  ■  1° 
aSDd  1  believe  'hot  tbe  government,  hr  posing  through 
present  trials,  will  settle  flown  upon  principles  consonant Bflevat 
with  popular  Ttgnts,  more  permanent  and  enduring  tbaiiBrtandi 


Prir , -Ip'«  of  right,  which  lies  at  the  basis  or  all  things,  i Of  j  the  centre  of  the  parade  ground  was  the  stand 
U  eUh*  Vom  which  Rev  Henry^Ward  Beecher,  the  orator  ol 

C  ‘V,  ,  «  /  .  -  ti  n  ffovernmeut  in  passir*  through  itf  day,  was  to  deliver  bis  addrees.  It.was  a  stighjb 

.  ^  ViH  set-down  upon  pmdples  consonam  ^ievated  platform,  inclosed  with  boughs  of  myrtle, 
with  p;  ru!ar  VtgtJts,  more  permanent  and  enduring  tbaij  landing  nndorneath  a  temple  of  liberty,  festooned  and 
hcreroior.*.  I  must  he  permitted  to  say,  if  I  understand  th*  »nt  wined  with  bunting  and  wreaths  of  flowers, 
feelings  of  my  own  heart,  I  have  long  labored  to  ameliorate  When  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  were  to  pc 
and  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Amcr-  ,Upy  platform  entered  the  parade  ground,  tbej 
lean  people.  Toil  and  an  honest  adywacyjit.the.greet  Wekh  rHCeived^ith  jubilant  demonstrations,  but  notu 
principles  fr®°  ®0' CIS,'? rnnsrnoences  are  (fod’s '  Tuis  vere  received  with  such  loud  cheers  as  Mr.  Beecher, 
ha's'been'the  foundation  of  my  pohrical  cree<'.  I  fe'el  thm  it  was  a  fitting  welcome  to  flic  great  champion  of  the 
hf  the  end  the  government  Will  triumph,  and  that  thcsi  ughta  of  man.  Among  those  on  tho  stand  reprsseutirp 
great  principles  will  be  permmentiy  established.  In  con-  he  navy  were  Admiral  Dahlgren  and  Capt.  Bradford, 
elusion,  gentlemen,  let  me  say  that  I  want  your  encourage-  Paymaster  Walmouth,  Engineer  Dawle.v,  Judge- Advo 
incut  and  countenance.  I  shall  ask  and  rely  upon  you  and  ;afe  Cowley  and  Lieut.-Consmander  Matthews  of.'hif 


Arguelles,  the  slave-trader,  who,  it  will  be  remember- 
;d.  was  delivered  over  by  the  President  to  the  authofi 
ies  of  Guba,  fias.bofn  tried  and  sentenced.  His  pun 
shment  is  said  to  be  perpetual  banishment  from  flu 
island,  nineteen  years  in  the  chain  gang  at  Cants 
.Africa),  and  a  fine  of  §50,000. 

Jtr.  Garrison  did  not  return  in  the  AragO,  which  ar- 
tived  at  this  port  from  Charleston  on  Tuesday  evening, 
but  remained  behind  with  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Beeehei 
md  Mr.  Tilton  to  inspect  the  Sea  Islands  and  St.  Augns 
line,  Florida,  They  will  all  doubtless  be  home  in  a  few 
lays. 

Just  as  we  are  making  ready  for  the  press  newt 
,-eaches  os  of  the  death  of  that  fearless  and  eloquent 
ibampion  of  freedom,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Aaron,  of 
tfeunt  Holly,  N.  J.,  formerly  of  Norristown,  Pa.  He 
was  one  of  the  noblest  (pen  we  ever  knsw,  and  we 
lope  to  receive,  from  some  one  who  knew  him  inti¬ 
mately,  a  Suitable  tribute  to  his  memory  for  jlublica- 
;ion  in  these  columns. 

We  record  with  heartfelt  regret  the  death  of  tha' 
eminent  Eoglish  statesman  and  champion  of  Free  Gov- 
nent,  Richard  Oobden,  E?q.  He  died  on  the  2d  inat 
■vpm  an  attack  of  asthma.  He  was  60  years  of  age 
An  English  journal  says  When  the  story  of  his  lift 
jomes  to  be  written,  there  are  few  things  in  biograph) 
vhich  will  be  more  interesting  than  the  account  of  hit 
rise  from  the  home  of  a  Sussex  yeoman,  and  from  thf 
position  of  a  boy  in  a  London  warehouse,  to  a  place  fin 
he  Senate,  where  he  conid  command  his  audience  anc 
nfiuence  the  destiny  of  nations.”  He  was  among  thf 
ruest  friends  of  the  NoFih  in  her  bloody  struggle  with 
:be  Slave  Power,  and  his  departure  will  be  sincerel) 
mourned  by  every  friend  of  republican  liberty. 

George  Thompson,  writing  to  the  Liberator  from  the 
£— ’  hia  departure  for  Charles- 

“I  cftuld  write  much  of  my  own  feelings  as  I  look 
aaek  upon  the  thirty  years  and  six  months  which  have 
•lapsed  since  I  landed  on  the  shores  from  which  I  aa 
now  departing.  Then  I  was  denounced  hy  a  slavehold 
,ng  President  for  preaching  the  doctrines  of  Universa 
Liberty.  To-day,  I  am  tbe  guest  of  an  nnti-slaverv 
President,  on  board  a  United  States  government  vessel 
in  an  expedition  to  tbe  city  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  to  set 
i  flag  raised,  which  is  not  only  tbs  symbol  of  Union 
out  of  Freedom ;  a  flag  which,  ere  long,  will  denotf 
hat  the  country  it  represents  has  abolished  and  pro 
orbited  for  ever  involuntary  servitude  within  Stab 
md  territory  subject  to  ihejurisdtctionof  United  States 
,aw.  la  former  years,  the  question  was  often  put  t 
me,  ‘  Why  don’t  you  go  to  tne  South  ?  ’  To  day  X  an 
.wer — '  I  am  going.;  going  to  celebrate  tbe  triumph  o. 
Garrisonian  abolitionism  in  Charleston  ;  going  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Garrison  himself ;  going  to  tread  a  onct 
slave  cursed  soil,  Boon  to  be  *■  redeemed,  regenerated 
ind  disenthralled  by  the  irresistible  Genius  of  Univer 
•at  Emancipation.’- 


meat  aud  countenance.  I  shall  ask  arid  rely  upon  you andB,ate  Q0Ww  and  Lieut.-Coramander 
others  in  carrying  the  government  through  its  prese'iiB  taff  Commodore  Rowan.  There  w< 
perils.  I  feel,  in  making  th.s  wqws ■,  hat  Ssl.fflce’r.  pwant  The  army  was  rep 


heartily  rcipondcd  tt>  by“vou  and  mil  other  patriots  and 
lovers  of  tbe  rights  and  interests  ot  a  free  people.  ^  more,  mnut 

The  manner  of  the  flew  President  was  solemn  and  ®  jJom  had  the 
dignified,  and  his  whole  bearing  produced  a  most  grati-  Srcretf 

fying  impression  upon  those  who.  participated  in  the  point  Academ; 
ceremonies.  -^mandingt 

In  the  afternoon  he  met  Hm  members  of  the  Cabidet  u  ' 

at  the  Treasury  Department,  when  he  signified  to  them  Massachuse 
his  desire  that  they  should  retain  the  places  they  had  ice  Swaine,  o 
held  under  bis  lamented  predecessor.  There  will,  fudges  Strong 
therefore,  be  no  change  in  tbe  Cabinet,  at  least  for  the  dFer  ^stingl 
present.  William  Hunter,  Chief  Clerk  in  the  State.  De-  ient  Free  Mas 
partment,  has  been  appointed  Acting  Secretary  of  State  ealtv  to  the  g 
during  the  illness  of  Mr.  Seward  and- bia  son.  ■ebeHion,  win 

In  regard  to  the  policy  which  the  new  President  is  mfUhedaugh 
likely  to  adopt  we  express  no  opinion  lurther  than  to  Itisestimat 
say,  that,  judging  from  his  antecedents,  be  is  likely  to  ine-sixth  bein 
be  somewhat  less  lenient  to  tbe  rebels  Than  Abraham  uents  of  whit 
Li-oln  was. 

On  Monday  morning  the  President  was  waited  upon  i0Hle  Colonel 
by  a  large  number  of  tbe  clergy  of  the  District  of  Co  Morris  Island. 


iffieere  present.  Tbe  army  was  represented  by  Gens 
Gilmore.  Anderson,  Dix,  Wa’hburne,  Dpnbleday,  Dela- 
'laid,  Grover,  Hatch,  Saxton  and  Molineaux,  most  01 
whom  had  their  respective  staffs  with  them.  Also,  As 
•istant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Fox,  Prof.  Dsvis,  of  Wes; 
PointAcademy  ;  Adjt.-Gen.  To  wnsend  and  Col.  Gurney 
commanding  tbe  post. 

Among  notable  citizens  were  Senator  Wilson,  Wm. 
Lloyd  Garrison,  Samuel  Hooper  and  Ex-Gov.  Clifford 
Of  Massachusetts ;  Lient.-Gov.  Anderson,  ot  Ohio;  Jus 
ice  Swaine,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ; 


ither  distingushed  gentlemen ;  Dr.  Mackey,  the  envi 
ient  Free  Mason,  and  who  has  never  swerved  from  hit 
ealtv  to  the  government  during  the  thrilling  hours  O' 
rebellion,  was  also  present  with  his  wife  and  twt 
laughters  ;  the  wife  and  children  of  Gen.  Anderson 
tnd  the  daughter  of  Gen.  Dix  were  also  on  the  stand.  1 
It  is  estimated  that  at  least  3,000  people  were  present 
ine-sixth  being  ladies.  There  were  also  large  defacb 
nents  of  white  and  colored  troops,  marines  and  sailor.- 
•erving  aa  guards  of  honor.  Massachusetts  was  repre 
•ented  by  the  Fifty -fourth  Colored,  whose  gallant- and; 
ioble  Colonel  ljes  in  a  hero’s  grave  on  the  shores  blj 


predecessor,  they  pledged  him  their  earnest  sympathy  ■  owed 


The  ceremonies  of  the  occasion  commenced  with  the 
jinging  of  a  song  and  chorus  entitled  :  “  Victory  at  last,” 
which  was  received  with  rapturous  applause;  then  fo! 


and  cordial  support,  he  made  an  address  which  is  thus 
reported : 

The  President  thanked  them  in  the  warmest  terms  for 
their  very  kind  mention  of  him,  and  for  their  tendered  sup¬ 
port  and  encouragement.  He  spoke  with  feoling  of  tht 
great  personal  and  public  worth  of  his  lamented  prede¬ 
cessor.  Assuming  the  grave  responsibilities  imposed  upon 
him  in  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  in 
consequence  of  this  sad  dispensation  of  Providence,  he  fell 
his  own  individual  insufficiency  and  the  necessity  of  the 
kind  counsel  and  co-operation  of  all  friends  of  their  country. 
That  support  Im  should  endeavor  to  deserve  by  shaping  hi> 
course  10  those  immutable  principles  ol  right  which  under¬ 


ies  which  is  thus  irable  Chaplain  Harris,  of  U.  S.  Army,  who  made’ tb< 
irayer  at  the  raising  of  tbe  flag  when  Maj.  Andersoi 
.  ;-er  7ed  his  command  from  Fort  Moultrie  to  Fort  Shm 

htii  tendered  sup  :e’  >eoember  27’  18,.60’  foUow*d  *>/  a  ferJeQt  au'V“ 
ith  feoling  of  thi  tressive  prayer  by  the  same  gentleman,  during  wbtcl 
1  lamented  prede-  be  utmost  silence  was  observed.  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  o; 
lies  imposed  upon  Stew  York,  then  read  the  126th,  47th,  98th  tttid  part  0 
he  Constitution  in  loth  Psalms,  in  reading  the  last  of  which  he  was  joinet 
’rovidence,  lie  fell  jy  the  assembly.  AdjC.  Gen.  Townsend  then,  in  cleat 
1  houessity  of  the  ,0icei  read  Maj.’Anderson’s  dispatch  dated  steamBni] 
He^tbtSStSi  Baltic,  off  Sandy  Hook,- April  18,  1861,  announcing  tht 
ight  which  under-  ail  of  Fort  Sumter.  ... 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  hoisting  the  flag 
adhered  to  thosi  which  wa3  no  sooner  brought  forth  to  view  than  there 
ition.  He  believed  was  aroused  a  burst  of  joy.  A  few  minutes  and  every- 
Ifiil,  and  that  God  biDg  wa8  ;a  readiness.  Stepping  forward,  Gen.  Ander 
?  af  „  ,  ion,  on  whom  devolved  the  pleasurable  duty  of  restoring 

1  iu  just  terms ^01  0  it8  ori8inal  Place  on  tlie  fort  the  identical  flag  which 

ii’on  of  any  man.  v*ter  an  honorable  and  gallant  defence,  he  was  com 
;  dye.  Especial!-,  felled  to  lower  to  the  insurgents,  made  the  following 
:k at  (beloved  atti  'emarks: 


rish  before  its  work  was  done, 
die  murder  pf  the  late  President 
Mr.  Seward’s  life,  iu  just  terms  01 
,  The  assassination  of  any  man. 
•  of  the  blackest  dye.  Especial! -, 
he  blow  was  struck  at  the  loved  aid 
at  nation  in  the  very  moment  01 
hie  crime  was  only  a  portion  of  tht 
Utempted  assassination  of  a  nation. 


triumph.  But  the  horrible  crime  was  only  a  portion  of 
greatest  of  crimes— the  attempted  assassination  of  a  nati 
And  he  belie  ved  that  the  American  people  felt  it  to  be 
Treason,  be  said,  was  a  crime,  and  not  a  mere  difforenct 
political  opinions.  The  President  closed  by  again  thank 
ms  visiors  for  giving  him  at  this  hour  their  God -speed. 

After  the  clergymen  came  the  heads  of  the  Treast 
Bureaus  and  their  clerks,  who  were. introduced  in 


‘r  t  h  S'  1  am  here,  my  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  and  brothei 
x  to  oe  SO;  .oldiers,  to  perform  an  act  of  duty  which  is  dear  to  my 
0  ieart,  and  which  all  of  vou  present  appreciate  and  feel 

1  “-1Df  Did  I  listen  to  the  promptings  of  my  own  heart,  1  would  noi 

speeu.  ittempt  to  speak ;  hut  I  have  been  desired  by  the  Secretary 
Treasury  >f  War  to  make  a  few  remarks.  By  the  considerate  ap 
iced  in  ar.  ’ointment  of  the  honored  Secretary  of  War  I  am  here  to  ful- 
1 1  the  cherished  wish  of  my  heart  through  four  long  years 
lisq.  Int  it  bloody  war — to  restore  to  its  proper  place  this  very  flag 
32  as  fol-  vhich  floated  here  durigg  peace  before  the  first  act  of  this 
„  -  -ruel  rebellion.  I  thank  God  I  have  lived  to  see  this  day 

-lime  ano  (applause),  to  be  here  to  perform  this  perhaps  the  last  aci 
as  a  great  -d  duty  10  my  country  in  this  life.  My  heart  is  filled  wit! 


eloquent  and  leeling  address  by  J.  J.  Lewis.  Esq.  The  3 

I  resident  made  a  felicitous  response,  closing  as  fol-  vhich  floated  here  during  peace  beiore  the  first  act  of  thit 

tnould  be  punished  as  a  crime  ;  that  arson  was  a  great  -d  duty  to  my  country  in  this  life.  My  heart  is  filled  witl 
crime  and  should  be  punished  as  such  ■  that  mureiei  latitude  to  Almighty  God  ior  the  signal  blessings  which 
1  II,  ,  V  .  ye  has  given  us— blessings  beyond  number.  May  all  the 

was  a  dreadtul  c.ime  and  should  be  punished  as  such,  vorld  proclaim  glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth  peace 
and  that  treason  was  the  greatest  of  all  crimes  and  md  gootl  wil1  toward  men. 

should  be  punished  as  such.  ’  The  wildest  outburst  oi  At  tlie  conclusion  of  his  remark  he  seized  the  hal 

U  latte,  tentiment,  and  the  whole  population  seem  to  here  was  one  tumultuous  shout.  It  was  an  inspiring 

have  adopted  ic,  and  it  is  repeated  and  applauded  moment,  grand  — -  - - t 


1  er  sentiment,  and  the  whole  population  seem  to  here  was  one  tumultuous  shout.  It  was  an  inspiring 
have  adopted  ic,  and  it  is  repeated  and  applauded  moment,  grand  and  sublime,  never  to  be  experienced 
everywhere.  tgain.  Our  flag  was  there,  its  crimson  folds  tattered. 

“c  I  resident  m  regard  to  the  true  policy  of  the  drain  his  emotions-  Tearsof  joy  fiUed  the  eyes  oi 
government,  reported  him  as  saying  that  while  hi  iearly  every  one  present, 

would  deal  kindly  and  lenienilv  with  th<»  ma=8  of  the  Wben  the  flag  reached  its  highest  it  was  saluted 
“•1*^  - 

,  1  _gaidlDS  them  a«  he  did  merely  as  the  victims  c  art  Putnam  on  Morris  Island  and  Fort  Johnson  on 
ana  sufferers  of  the  rebellion,  he  nevertheless  would  I ames  Island,  places  conspicuous  in  the  inauguration 
be  careful  not  to  pursue  any  policy  which  would  pre-  ‘‘  tt:e  rebel!ion  acd  eminently  appropriate  ior  them 

oT^:„Br rnrDt pu“i8Wm 


on  the  guilty  authors  of  the  rebelii 
as  due  to  the  loyal  people  of  the  ec 
ry  of  the  thousands  of  brave  men  1 


fence  of  the  Union  during  tins  straggle,  and  to  tht  Planter™ 
claims  of  justice  and  freedom  throughout  the  world.  Jered,  run 
that  treason  should  atiU  be  regarded  as  the  highest  oaded  do 
crime  under  cur  Constitution  and  flag,  and  that  treason 

Shfie  h  ?Ddei'i  1Ula“^S  '°r  nU  t0  come-  mbseauem 
White  he  entertained  these  views  he  should  endeavor  oen,  to  wt 


were  also  played  by  the  band,  which  was  followed 
lie  singing  of  t'ue  Star-Spangled  Banner,  with  at 
ii  that  was  ihriiliDg. 


t  ,  .  ,  K  rrevioue  to  the  raising  of  the  flajz.  the  e 

ngg.e,  and  to  thi  W Planter,  Capt.  Robert  Small,  which,  it  will  be  1 


jered,  run  the  rebel  gauntlet  in  1862,  came  to  the  fori 
oaded  down  with  between  2,01)0  and  3,000  of  the 
imaucipated  race,  of  all  ages  and  sizes.  Their  ap- 
■earanee  was  warmly  welcomed.  Capt.  Small  wae 
subsequently  introduced  to  many  distinguished  gentle 
nen,  to  whom  he  narrated  his  interesting  adventure 


to  gein  the  conSdecee  oi  the  deceived  aiid  betrayed  iritl1  livelJ  satisfaction. 

masses  of  the  Southern  people,  regarding  them  as  After  1119  fla8  had  been  saluted  Mr.  Beecher  pro- 
the  proper  material  lor  reconsti  ucting  the  insurgent  needed  to  deliver  an  oration  worthy  of  the  occasioe 
States,  and  to  restore  them  to  their  proper  relations  to  l2d  of  his  own  fame.  We  shall  print  it  next  week 
the  government.  He  would  neither  recognize  nor  hold  rhen  Showed  the  doxology  in  Old  Hundred,  and  tht 
official  communication  with  those  who  had  occupied  aeT-  Dr-  Storrs  closed  the  services  with  prayer  and 
official  stations  or  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  aen9|hetion. 


rebel  government.  For  four  years  he  had  fought  the 
»ebel  government  with  ail  the  energy  of  his  character, 
be  well  knew  the  horrible  outrages  to  which  loyal  cit¬ 
izens  in  the  South  had  been  subjected,  and  it  was  his 
determination  to  act  in  such  manner  as  would  best  pro¬ 
tect  individual  rights,  and  vindicate  the  character  oi 
the  government. 

These  views,  thus  frankly  exoressed.  are  cprtainii 


The  Liberator.— “  M.  du  Pays,”  the  New  York  cor- 
eespondeat  oi  the  Liberator,  sneaking  of  the  probable 
iise  intinuacce  of  that  paper  at  the  close  of  the  present 
fear,  eayg  with  truth : 

.”  f  be.cauon,  if  it  only  apprehended,  would  miss  the 
airest  jaurnai  that  ever  was  conducted:  that  never 
eeiusea  an  opponent  a  chance  to  vindicate  himself,  and 


to  inspire  the  highest  confidence  of  the  loyai 
mMses  in  tbe  firmness  and  wisdom  of  the  Aministra 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Johnson  on  tbe  day  of  his  inau 
guration  as  Vice-President  was  the  cause  of  great  mor- 

elSafrriQ  r  by  Whoae  ™t98  b9  bad  been 

ekvated  to  his  high  place.  There  is  good  rea80n  to 

Where,  however,  that  the  first  reported  him  great 
injustice.  A  correspondent  of  the  . 


certainl) B, vhich  systematically  ri 


idversanes  as  the  best  confirmation  ot  the  justice  ol 
its  cause.  The  Abolitionists  taught  all  other  reformers 
low  to  agitate  and  alter  public  sentiment.  The  Libera- 
olatTbv  &Q  eXlmple  of  imPartiali6y  and  fail 

LyT  ,  1 ue  presa  may  profit> if  11  care8  to  tola 

m  even  balance  between  Trojan  and  Tuscan.” 


dorsed  by  the  Editors  aa 
what  he  writes  ”)  says  : 


;  a  gentleman  who  kno- 


briefly  these :  Mr. , 
been  ia  bad  healtli 
Washington,  and 


;  5Pa?e  enough  in  yourholumns  to 
.  to  the  President  of  the  United  Stat, 
'fences  which  occurred  on  the  a 


ardent  spirits  it  produe’ed  unpleasant  cons 
ve?«n  j  eetoeut  Johnson  intimately  fc 
to  worn1 T£nIls-iD£ 


The  Coxmdexce  of  the  American  People  in  the  sta- 
mg  Post  ,pn  E^V1  l,hil  S07ernraent.  to  spite  of  the  terrible 
Z  .°St  (en:i  :raged>’  wbich  ha8  fiU®d  their  hearts  with  anguish 
nay -well  excite  the  admiration  and  joy  of  every  citi¬ 
zen.  That  confidence  is  exhibited  in  the  dignified 
ealmness  with  which  they  have  seen  the  reins  of  ah 
hority  pass  into  new  hands,  and  in  the  fact  that  on  the 
arst  day  after  Abraham  Lincoln  had  fallen  by  the  hand 
Jf  an  assassin,  the  subscriptions  to  the  popular  loan 
reached  a  higher  figure  than  for  weeks  before,  and  in 
he  first  open  market  Government  Securities  sold  at 
*n  advance.  The  price  of  gold  advanced  only  two  per 
cent.,  and  the  public  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the 
government  was  never  stronger  than  at  this  moment, 


Oh,  what  a  dreadful  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  day 
—indeed,  our  own  lives— is  the  fall  of  our  beloved  Pre 
lident  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  For  this  is  a  per 
ibnal  grief,  not  with  the  family  and  immediate  friends 
if  Mr.  Lincoln  alone  ;  nor  with  thousands  merely  but 
with  millions.  Our  common  people  everywhere  un- 
leratood  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  had  learned  to  love,  respect, 
tnd  trust  him,  as  never  any  President  before,  whom 
hey  remember.  They  feel  and  know  that  the  country 
bits  received  a  terrible  blow — met  with  a  most  fearful 
loss.  To  vast  numbers  it  seems  irreparable.  For  my 
self,  I  look  around  in  vain  for  the  man,  anywhere,  to 
ake  his  place  and  make  good  to  the  country  his  loss. 
Ge  combined  so  many  ripe  and  rare  qualities  for  hit 
position,  he  was  so  singularly  free  from  the  faults  0; 
unbition,  selfishness,  and  pursuit  of  private  ends,  tc 
vhich  men  in  high  station  are  so  prone— he  had  that 
ionstant  mingling  of  vigilance  with  calm  self-possession, 
if  readiness  to  review  his  ground  and  take  up  anew 
position  if  necessary  with  inflexible  adherence  to  hit 
sense  of  duty,  he  was  at  all  times  so  well  balanced,  sc 
jood  tempered,  he  was  so  accessible  to  ail  who  needed 
lis  powerful  and  friendly  help,  he  was  above  all  sc 
irue  and  wise  a  friend  of  the  country,  of  its  higheat  in¬ 
terests  and  great  principles,  that  I  must  feel,  with 
Hamlet  of  his  father, 

“  H  i  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 

We  sliali  not  look  upon  bis  like  again.” 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  is  gone,  hard  to  tbink 
:hat  Abraham  Lincoln  no  longer  watches  over  the  des- 
inies  of  the  land.  An  abiding  sense  of  security  is 
jone,  as  we  thiuk  of  him  as  no  more  our  President  1 
ind  oi  Mr.  Seward,  tha  sagacious  counsellor,  also 
stricken  down  and  helpless.  But  we  have  no  cause, 
ind  no  right,  to  despair.  Rimemberiog  “  the  Eternal 
Goodness,”  and  the  rich  experiences  we have  had  there 
if,  as  a  people,  during  the  fearful  war  of  the  last  foui 
years,  we  must  take  courage,  and  renew  our  labor*  foi 
our  country  with  fresh  vigor.  Never  man  or  President, 
aefore.  gave  four  years  of  such  steady,  unintermitting 
hard  labor  to  the  country,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  has  given  : 
md  none  could  have  given  more  patiently  and  cheer 
fully  and  with  less  of  personal  ill-will  and  resentmeni 
toward  those  who  have  continually  sought  to  embarrast 
uim.  Through  our  whole  perilous,  and  often  doubtful 
itruggle,  his  example  to  the  nation  has  been  beyond  all 
price,  for  its  steadiness,  calmness,  resolute  persever 
mce,  and  strong  hope.  We  bless  God  for  him,  we  blest 
11a  memory.  As  Wendell  Phillips  once  said,  “  Mr.  Lin- 
:oIn  has  gained  for  himseif  a  niche  so  high  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  illustrious  fauie,  that  no  detraction  or  enmity 
lan  reach  it.”  Now,  we  feel  it  to  be  so ;  and  deem  ii 
ine  of  the  moBt  Bignal  of  God’s  mercies  to  us  that  ht 
rave  him  to  be  our  leader  through  the  stormy  night  01 
inch  a  war  as  no  man  living  had  imagined,  and  the  De- 
.iverer  of  our  Land  from  the  hands  of  its  crafty,  un 
principled,  and  poweriul  enemies.  But  grievious  at 
his  blow  is,  we  must  not  despair  or  distrust.  On  the 
lontrary,  let  us  redouble  every  effort  to  effect  oui 
jountry’s  complete  emancipation  from  the  power  oi 
hat  slave  system,  whose  whole  nature  is  set  on  fire  ol 
tell,  and  whose  supporters  are  lost  to  all  compassion, 
iff  truth,  all  pity,  all  honor.  s  u, 

A  FEW  LINES  FROiU  MISS  ESTLIN. 

Oub  beloved  friend,  Samuel  J.  May,  while  in  New 
York  recently,  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  read  a  let- 
er  just  received  by  him  from  Miss  Mart  A.  Estxin  ol 
Bristol  (Eog.),  one  of  the  truest  friends  of  the  Asti 
Slavery  cause  in  that  country,  and  whose  name  is  fa- 
niliar  to  American  Abolitionists.  At  our  request  Mr. 
day  permits  us  to  print  the  following  extract : 

Dordham  Down,  Bristol,  March  17,  1865. 

Mt  Dear  Mu.  Mat  :  You  have  been  very  good  to  me 
.n  sending  the  papers  wbiuh  tell  of  progress  both  in 
national  sentiment  and  in  the  specific  work  of  elevating 
hose  multitudes  whom  slavery  has  robbed  of  their 
oirthright,  and  has  now  Set  free  by  its  own  over-reach¬ 
ing  ambition.  1  can  form  some  estimate  of  the  amonnt 
if  labor  involved  in  the  unremitting  efforts  of  the  Freed 
nan’s  Aid  Association,  every  branch  of  which  has 
•uch  numerous  ramifications,  and  every  month  increas- 
ng  the  field  of  service  !  And  your  share  in  this  is  evi 
ient  from  the  place  your  name  occupies  in  the  official 
reports,  even  were  no  newspaper  correspondence  and 
private  intimations  added  to  the  record.  But  what  a 
ihangein  the  character  of  your  work  !  To  have  reached 
he  building  up  stage  and  bave  laid  aside  tbe  iconoclas- 
,Lc  tools  is  indeed  cause  for  devout  thanksgiving.  Oh ! 
now  I  share  your  grateful  joy  at  this  crowning  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  making  tht 
United  States  henceforth  tbe  “  land  of  the  Free.”  li 
feels  like  a  dream,  too  bright  to  be  true  ;  and  yet  on 
Awaking  from  it  to  tbe  incomplete  subjugation  of  the 
rebels  and  the  unfinished  responses  of  the  individua 
States  (17  was  tbe  number  that  bad  ratified  tht 
Amendment  in  our  last  accounts)  there  is  no  misgiving 
as  to  its  substantial  and  speedy  realization !  We  cat 
ttafdly  check  the  reins  of  imagination  concerning  tht 
future  of  your  country,  purified  from  its  contaminating 
contradicting,  intercepting  blot.  The  ungracious,  un 
lympathizing,  narrow-visioned  people  in  this  country 
little  know  how  much  they,  iu  common  with  the  whole 
world,  owe  to  your  noble  resistance  to  the  aggressions 
of  the  Slave  Power.  Their  unconsciousness  and  per¬ 
verted  vision  will  not  affect  you  nor  your  cause,  how¬ 
ever,  while  those  of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to 
an  admittance  to  your  sympathy  may  rejoice  with 
you  in  this  season  when  faith  is  so  nearly  exchanged, 
for  sight.  I  think  of  you  constantly,  and  have  eagerly 
read  every  American  paper,  especially  the  cheering 
journals  of  the  Freedmen’s  Association,  giving  sucL 
testimony  to  the  power  and  will  of  the  colored  peoj?» 


to  become  self-supporting  cifizens.  I  cannot  take  hold 
of  Mr.  W.  Phillips’s  theory  of  the  necessity  of  stipu 
latiog  for  suffrage,  ete.,  before  admitting  tbe  repentahi 
States.  The  progress  of  sentiment  and  the  require 
ments  of  tbe  cate  wil,  it -appears,  bring  about  tbe  righ 
basis  of  reconstruction.  Perhaps  this  is  an  exhibition 
of  shallowness  and  imperfect  knowledge  on  my  part, j 
but  yon  will  forgive  the  expression  of  my  crude 
thought,  and  remember  that  there  ia  no  one  to  whom  1 
can  speak  on  the  sibject  to  help  me  into  light,  not  a 
single  person  have  I  seen  or  can  I  discover  in  thii 
region  who  respond!  to  my  intense  thankfulness  af  the 
momentous  event  of  Jan.  31sf ;  its  influence  does  not 
seem  apprehended  feven  by  the  few  who  are  not  un¬ 
friendly  to  the  Unicfti  I 

Washington,  April  16,  1865. 
What  can  one  write  in  the  presence  of  such  appall¬ 
ing  events  as  those  which  have  shocked  the  nation,  anc 
which  at  this  moment  fill  every  loyal  heart  with  indig 
nant  horror?  Tbe  facts  are  all  known,  and  I  cannot 
add  to  them.  To  moralize  upon  the  event  is  not  my 
duty— I  leave  that  to  the  preacher  and  the  editor.  It 
is  too  soon  to  speak  positively  of  the  result*  of  this 
great  change — this  wonderful  revolution  wrought  by 
ine  Southern  aassssin.  AU  that  I  will  attempt  to  do 
•s  to  give  a  few  fasts  and  opinions,  and  wait  for  a  week 
to  pass  by. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  everywhere  noticed— 
ibroad  as  well  as  at  home — tnac  assassination  is  a  crime 
.hat  grows  out  of  the  state  of  society  iu  the  South  at 
naturally  as  cotton  and  rice  do  from  its  soil.  Thf 
Southern  newspapers  have  frequently  offered  large  ire 
wards  for  the  assassination  of  tbe  President.  The  hor 
rible  deed  has  been  looked  upon  with  complacency  all 
over  the  South, not  by  her  sober,  humane  men  (for  a 
few  Bueh  remain),  but  by  a  majority  of  its  people,  mad¬ 
dened  by  slavery  and  war. 

Second.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  thehorrible  attack  upon  Mr.  Seward  were 
.he  acts  of  two  -Southern  Secessionist They  were  noi 
Avowed  rebels,  Jud»«i»A  tn  that:  laws  nl»9»  nf  nen 
,ile  known  as^‘  sympathizers  ”  with  the  South— a  clast 
which  has  been  tolerated  in  Washington  without  ex 
ouse. 

Third.  Mr.  Lincoln  perished  because  of  his  leniency. 

He  ia  a  viotim  to  his  generosity — ^kind-heartedness. 
l‘.*a  man  who  killed  him  has  been  in  Washington,  efi 
And  on,  for  months.  He  has  talked  his  secession  doc- 
irines  openly  here,  and  should  have  been  arrested  anc 
sent  South  long  ago.  Others  like  him  have  remained 
lere  to  get  the  best  contracts  out  of  the  government 
so  coin  fortunes  out  of  the  war,  and  to  jeer  at  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln  and  praiie  Jeff.  Davis.  This  class  of  people  art 
icw  in  consternation  and  genuine  sorrow.  In  view  oi. 
what  is  comilg  they  have  suddenly  waked  to  a  sense  0 
Mr.  Lincoln1!  magnanimity  and  gentleness  of  char¬ 
acter. 

Fourth.  So  far  Mr.  Johnson  has  conducted  hiffisel: 
with  remarkable  propriety.  He  was  overwhelmed 
with  grief  at  the  deatb  of  the  President,  and  seemed  tt 
view  the  future  and  its  responsibilities  With  reluctau 
nodesty.  Hu  has  been  perfectly  sober  ever  since  tht 
me  great  blander  on  Inauguration  Day.  There  are 
ibundant  reaiona  for  believing  that  in  his  personal-con 
iuct  Mr.  Johnson  will  gain  the  approval  of  the  loya. 
people  of  the  country. 

Now  a  few  opiuions,  and  I  have  done. 

I  believe  flat  Mr.  Johnson  will  agreeably  disappoint 
:he  America!  people  and  the  world  by  his  course.  He 
eels  that  the  eye  of  tbe  world  is  upon  him,  and  with 
listrustful  ghnee.  It  were  idle  to  deny  that  the  policy 
if  the  Admiiistration  will  be  somewhat  modified.  I 
will  be  in  oie  respect  without  doubt.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
inclined  to  j^rdon  even  the  rebel  chiefs  if  they  sough; 
it.  Mr.  Johnson  wants  the  leaders  punished — and  ij 
caught  they  dpi  be  punished.  This  is  settled.  But  Idoub 
.£  any  great!  change  will  be  made  in  the  general  policy 
if  the  govelnment.  Mr.  Johnson  is  for  pardoning  the 
common  peijple.  of  the  South,  but  for  the  extirpation  0; 
:hose  who  remain  rebels. 

Give  Mr.  Johnson  a  fair  chance.  Let  him  have  tht 
confidence  if  Republicans  everywhere,  and  he  will  sue 

LETTER  FROM  FRANCES  D.  CAGE. 

LambebtvilLe,  N.  J.,  April  15,  1865. 

Co  the  siailr  ol  The  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard. 

This  Horning,  while  our  hearts  were  still  palpitatin; 
with  blipful  emotions  over  the  great  triumphs  of  oui 
Union  aipay,  celebrated  yesterday  throughout  the  coun 
ry  by  tie  loyal  and  true,  v.re  were  startled  by  the  pah 
ace  of  ^neighbor  who  came  to  ask  if  we  “  had  hearc 
;he  news.”  On  our  answering  in  the  negative,  shi 
•aeped  ratter  than  spoke  tbe  words  that  struck  us  dumt 
with  a  sadtess  such  as  never  before  checked  the  cur 
•rents  of  opr  joy  :  “  President  Lincoln  has  been  assas 
Hnated I”  A  moment  afterwards  another  came,  wring 
,ng  her  haids  and  quivering  from  head  to  foot,  as  ii 
ler  truest iiie  love  had  been  smitten  down  ;  wildly  shi 
exclaimed, •  “  Oh  1  have  you  heard  that  our  Presidem 
las  been  mirdered  ?  ”  We  nodded  assent — we  had  no 
words.  Bjj  and  by  came  a  gray-haired  father.  Wt 
lad  seen  bin  but  last  evening,  fuff  oi  mirth  and  glad 
less,  and  talked  with  him  of  the  President’s  last  speed 
ipoa  the  biicony  at  Washington ;  now  he  was  bent  like 
’ourseora.pis  wan  features  .were  pinched  and  white 
He  might  have  been  a  starved  victim  from  Anderson 
filie,  so  token  and  bowed  was  the  man  oi  threescore 
Looking  0|t  of  his  hollow  eyes,  he  said  huskily,  “  Eavt 
/on  heard — he  could  say  no  more:  As  we  murmured 
•Yes,”  he  turned  away  with  tottering  steps.  So 
ias  the  terrible  announcement  fallen  upon  the 
nearts  ofievery  true  household ;  these  are  but  sam¬ 
ples  of  tin  whole.  Men  said,  “  We  cannot  work— oui 
iearts  liettill— we  are  crushed.”  “  God  help  our  sio 
:ul  nation)’  “  What  will  become  of  us  ?  ”  So  from  lip 
.0  lip  pajsed  tha  exclamation  and  the  ejaculation, 

-  Why  all  jb is  mourning,  this  fearful  shock,  this  parai- 
,  sis  of  hea-t,  soul  and  brain,  of  a  great  people  ?  ”  Art 
Lot  all  me)  boro  to  die  ?  may  be  asked,  and  the  answer 
will  spring  from  twenty  million  tongues— Aye,  all  mei 
ire  born  die,  but  not  thus.  Oh,  woe  to  us  as  a  na 
ion,  whe(  our  Chief  Magistrate,  our  worthiest  ano 
rest,  is  no)  permitted  to  await  God’s  time  of  departure 
•Jingled  with  our  deep  sorrow  for  our  President  is  oui 
qually  delp  sorrow  that  Bueh  a  wroEg  in  the  sight  oi 
•leaven  mist  go  upon  the  nation’s  records.  Shame  thai 
n  all  our1  land  so  vile  a  miscreant  lived  as  he  who 
■obbed  us  of  that  life.  Our  human  nature  has  received 
1  fearful  fort.  Our  finest  and  keenest  sensibilities  havt 
reen  shot  >r  stabbed,  never  again  to  be  fully  healed. 

Never  jefore  has  such  spite  and  hate  triumphed  iu 
jur  govesbmental  ranks.  Our  simple  Republican  Pre¬ 
sident  welt  forth  to  his  duty  or  hid  recreation  without 
ear  ;  butjit  can  be  doue  no  more  with  the  same  con-  W01 
iding  trut.  posi 

Far  he  jt  from  me  to  attempt  a  eulogy  of  the  de-  A 
parted,  oj  to  foreshadow  the  effect  of  his  loss  upon  tht  iesi 
nterests  tf  the  country.  But  may  I  not  be  forgiven  ii  r-°  ‘ 
1  say,  whi  I  have  long  believed,  that  the  North  does 
ret  yet  realize  what  slavery  has  accomplished  in  tht 
rebeffiousBtates  ;  how  utterly  it  has  brutalized  thost 
who  darej  to  be  its  advocates  ;  how  reckless  and  aban¬ 
doned  areits  votaries,  how  lost  to  all  sense  of  what  it 
just  betwien  man  and  man. 

The  mural,  power  of  a  man’s  mind,-if  he  ceases  tt 
lae  it,  beejmes  incapable  of  action.  A9  an  arm,  forbid 
len  to  meye  for  years,  ceases  to  bave  power  to  obey 
toe  will,  $>  do  the  moral  iunctions  of  the  brain  p  and  o: 
aim  who  lares  to  submerge  justice,  mercy  and  truth 
And  compjl  himself  for  selfish  ends  to  enslave  his  fel 
.ow-man, »  hold  him  as  his  goods  and  chattels,  to  buy 
ind  sell  lira,  to  rob  him  of  wife,  children,  father 
mother,  htooe,  labor  and  love  from  generation  to  gene 
ion,  can  fie  expect  aught  else  hut  that  he  shall  be  s 
ievil  and  <0  a  devil’s  work  ?  All  truest  talents  where 
with  a  goal  God  has  endowed  him  have  been  buried 
iway  and  unused,  until  the  flat  has  gone  forth,  «  from 
um  that  lath  not  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  hi 
aath.” 

Let  ournation  beware  how  it  trusts  such  creatures ; 

<ueh  spavns  of  the  past  iniquity,  such  creations  o' 
he  “  sumof  all  villanies.”  There  may  not  be  many 
meh  bold  demons  as  he  who  murdered  our  belovec 
President, but  their  name  is  legion  who  are  now  taking 
;he  oath  cf  allegiance  from  our  trusting  and  high- 
ninded  givernment  officials,  who  will  wait  only  a  con- 
renient.ofportunity  to  strike  the  asssasin’s  blow. 

Let  us  remember,  too,  that  he  who  has  made  hi- 
uve  talents  ten  in  God’s  servioe  may  «*»-  ■  .  ..  " 

and  learnto  feel  that  all  m--  -  '“J*86  0  18  ®usl 

—.m,  like  himself,  have  activi 
consc  ?£to^“  aud  tender  hearts ;  and  thus  trusting  anc 
woelieving,  bring  himself  and  the  nation  to  harm.  Presi 


1  back  the  surging  wave  of  almost  de 
e  renewed  power  and  more  fervent  eon 
selves  and  our  lives  to  the  great  work 
nav  finish  that  which  he  who  has  gone 


COFFEE  I  COFIEE 1 1  COFSEE !  !  ! 

1  F,  AST  T  N  n  T  A.  '  n  OF  FEE  CO 


Circular. — Arrangements  having  been  perfeclednTj^  ®  ^  T  R I  B-U  NE  ALMANAC  FOR  1 


ggfottooat*  gqwteat 


hire  a  man  to  turn  the  hands  round.  But  slavery  it  my  kind  re 
worse  than  bad  policy;  it  is  inherently  wrong.  The  reJ°lcm£.. 

maintenance  of  such  a  system  involves  the  absolute  Mr- 
necessity  of  laws  which  cannot  be  otherwise  [than 
constantly  oppressive,  and  must  often  prove  cruel  in  I  . 
their  operation.  Even  good  men  cannot  escape  the 
poisonous  influence  of  this  inherent  necessity,  how¬ 
ever  sincerely  they  may  desire  to  do  so.  As  a  slave¬ 
holder  and  the  neighbor  of  slaveholders,  you  are 
doubtless  aware  of  this;  but  such  consciousness  Tn 

does  not  appear  in  your  speeches.  Perhaps  you  1 

were  thinking  of  the  text,  “  I  have  many  things  to  He 

my  to  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now.”  And  so, 
in  deference  to  the  prejudices  of  a  New  Hampshire 
audience,  you  merely  described  Cuflee  as  a  nuisance  Wi 

to  he  got  rid  of;  and  omitted  to  say,  “slavery  is  Tfc 

wrong  Therefore,  as  we  hope  for  the  blessing  of 
God  let  us  have  done  with  it.”  I  judge  that  you 
mav  have  thus  measured  your  policy,  because  I 
everywhere  see  indications  that,  large  as  are  your  ar 

words,  your  heart  is  still  larger. 

You  judge  correctly  that  the  hostile  feelings  en¬ 
gendered  by  civil  war  are  far  more  acrimonious  at  F 

the  South  than  at  the  North.  A  few  weeks  since  1  Tt 

found  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the  Abolitionists  Pc 

exerting  herself  in  behalf  of  the  white  refugees 
from  the  South,  and  her  eyes  were  moistened  with  p£ 

'ears  while  she  told  me  the  story  cf  their  sufferings. 

For  myself,  I  have  never  felt  the  slighest  degree 
of  enmity  toward  slaveholders.  I  have  always  de- 
tested  their  institution  ;  not  only  because  it  enabled 
the  strong  to  oppress  the  weak,  but  because  it  was 
jntagonistic  to  our  free  institutions,  and  I  plainly  01 

r  that  it  was  gradually  and  insidiously  undermin- 
them.  I  believe  in  Republics.  I  have  full  faith  01 

the  capacity  of  the  people  for  self-government  ; 
and  my  ambition  for  my  country  was  that  it  should 
prove  this  to  the  nations,  by  a  worthy  example.  o; 

But  it  is  the  nature  of  slavery  to  dominate ;  and  0 

ore  and  more,  by  cunning  or  by  violence,  it  strove  A  „  9 
gain  the  ascendancy  over  the  free  elements  in  our  ’ 

Constitution.  While  it  existed  in  our  midst  we  were 
called  a  Republic,  but  were  in  fact  an  Oligarchy ; 
and  we  injured  the  cause  of  Republican  governments 
by  a  constant  practical  lie.  These  considerations 
made  me  hate  slavery  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  I  was  i 


ay  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Pierpont,  X  remain,  dear  sir,  your 
qoicing  friend,  Wii.luh  Lloyd  Garrison. 

Mr.  Pierpont  read  a  poem  of  his  own,  which  was 
•omposed  without  reference  to  or  knowledge  of  the 
dndly  intentions  of  his  frienSs. 


The  grandest  sound  bemath  the  sun, 
Pealing  from  half  a  thousand  bells! 

Hear  it  1  bless  It  1  victory’s  won  ! 

How  sweet  the  changes,  sweet  the  swells. 
As  each  the  joyous  tidings  tells, 

With  roar  of  cannon,  boom  of  gun, 

The  battle  is  over— and  won ; 

And  the  end  is  near.  Nerer  more 
(Such  the  glad  dream  »e  dreatn  to-night) 
Shall  human  hearts  with  pain  rnn  o’er, 
Awaiting  tidings  of  the  light. 

The  night  has  passed ;  all  hail  the  light ! 
Flash  of  musket  and  cannon’s  roar, 

Thank  God !  can  break  oijr  hearts  no  more ! 
For  some  the  end  comes  all  too  late, 

For  dread  and  fear  have  passed  and  gone  ; 
For  some  no  glad  relief,  for  Fate 
Her  cruelest  and  worst  has  done, 

Has  taken  all  in  taking  one. 

Oh  1  sad,  sad  hearts,  for  whom  the  weight 

Of  war  is  lifted  all  too  late  I 

Oh  1  sad,  sad  hearts,  lift  up  your  voice, 

And  bless  the  lost  one’s  sheathed  sword ; 
Oh!  sad,  sad  hearts,  look  up,  rejoice ; 
Blessed  is  their  blood  upon  the  sward, 
Blessed  their  souls  who  die  in  the  Lord, 
Oh  1  not  in  vain  the  soldier’s  choice, 

Our  land  is  saved !  Rejoice!  rejoice  ! 


jron  of  their  blood,  before  they  would 
ILTsSn  a  hft  mjhead  injured,  after  that  de¬ 
claration.  _ _ 

rejoicings  among  the  emancipated. 

Correspondence  of  th.  Philadelphia  Press. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  rejoicing#  ofthe  negroi 
since1  the8  occupation  of  this  .city.  They  declare 
that  they  cannot  realize  the  change ;  though  they 
have  long  prayed  for  it,  yet  it  seems  .mpossibte 
'that  it  has  come.  Old  men  and  women  weep  an* 
shout  for  joy,  and  praise  God  for  their  deliverance 
through  means  of  the  Union  army.  The  stories  o] 
horror  which  many  of  them  relate,  through  which 
they  have  passed  would  be  bard  to  credit,  wert 
it  not  that  there  are  so  many  corroborating  circum 

I  stances  to  remove  all  doubts,  ^ehighestdegreeoi 
happiness  attainable  upon  earth  ib  now  being  en- 
joyed  by  the  colored  people  of  this  city.  They  all 
declare  that  they  are  abundantly  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  Nothing  can  be  more  amumug  tban 
the  efforts  of  some  of  the  most  violent  rebels  who  m 
other  days  never  let  an  opportunity  pass  to  show 
Itheir  love  for  Jeff  Davis,  or  manifest  their  vindictive 
feelings  against  the  negroes  in  every  conceivable 
manner,  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  colored 
people,  With  the  hope  that  the  forgiving  nature  of 

I  the  race  may  induce  them  to  forget  the  wrongs  ofthe 
past  and  befriend  them  in  these  times  of  sore  trib  - 
lation.  Persons  who  were  instituting  all  manner  . 
complaints  against  the  respectable  colored  persons 
who  happened  to  live  in  their  neighborhood  have 
..suddenly  realized  that  they  were  very  desirable  com- 
^panions,  and  possessing  social  qualities  worthy  ol 
Cultivation.  What  a  wonderful  change  has  come 
er  the  spirit  of  Southern  dreams. 

■  GOOD  BEHAVIOR  OF  THE  NEGROES. 


CLOTHES  WRINGER 


Oh !  not  in  vain  the  soldier’s  choice,  I  Correspondence  of 

Our  land  is  saved !  Rejoice!  rejoice !  I  Nothing  could  he  better  than  the  behavior  of  the  ne. 

■  jroes.  Some  of  the  citizens,  who  hate  a  d— d  niggei 
anyhow,”  complain  of  their  having  been  riotous  dur- 
_;n„  {he  fire  but  I  found  no  evidence  to  show  that  they 
SCENES  IN  RICHMOND.  |had  behaved  nearly  so  badly  as  some  of  the  whites. 

- —  HOthers  complain  that  they  have  become  “  saucy  "  ; 

t  this,  too,  is  rather  what  they  feel  bound  to  believe 
;st  be,  than  what  they  actually  see. 

Here  at  the  Spottswood  House  the  negroes— all 
i  i  j  mjf'j  wii  jftrtjts  now  snu  Knowing  tQftt 
i lent  Lincoln  ana  ms  son,  Admiral  KnvM*.  are  iree— continue  quietly  at  their  regular  work. 

Penrose  of  the  army,  Capt.  A.  H.  Adams  of  theBThe  proprietor  complains  that,  during  the  fare  on 


And  from  wittnn  nis  Dosom  arew 
The  kerchief.  She  was  wild. 

“  My  God,  my  Father  1  is  it  true  ? 

My  little  lad,  my  Elihu! 

My  blessed  boy,  my  child  ! 

My  dead,  my  living  child!  " 

—Friend  of  Progress. _ 

LETTER  FROM  L.  MARIA  CHILD  TO 
GEN.  GANTT. 


Mrs.  L.  Maria  Child  wrote  the  following  letter 
Tver  a  year  since  to  Gen.  Gantt,  of  Arkansas,  shortl) 


by  a  constant  practical  lie.  These  considerations  Correspondence  of  the  Boston  Journal, 

made  me  hate  slavery  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  I  was  standing  upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  view- 

But  I  never  wished  slaveholders  any  greater  harm  ing  the  scene  of  desolation,  when  a  boat,  pulled  by 

than  that  they  might  become  more  prosperous  undei  twelve  sailors,  came  up  stream.  It  contained  Presi- 
better  system  of  labor ;  and  I  believe  Northerners  lent  Lincoln  and  his  son,  Admiral  Porto*,  o^.t. 

general  wish  no  worse  to  the  South  than  I  do.  Penrose  of  the  army,  Capt.  A.  ,H.  Adams  of  the_,u0  v — ~v>  —«•  -7-,  7 

I  herewith  send  you  a  pamphlet  entitled  “The  navy,  Lieut.  W.  W.  Clements  of  the  signal  corps  |Monday  he  could  get  nothing  done,  but  with  such  a 
Right  Way  the  Safe  Way,”  which  I  should  like  tc  ^nmehow  the  negroes  on  the  ban*  nJeF  aecer-Bfire  ragmg  all  around  them,  servants  in  any  house 
have  vou  examine  if  n.wi>  an  nour  tc  -ained  that  the  tall  man  wearing  ttw  black  hat  was* would  scarcely  be  very  attentive,  lo-night  the  hotel 

devote  to  it.  It  is  not  a  record  of  my  own  opinions  President  Lincoln.  There  was  a  sudden  shout.  An  Bis  overrunning  with  officers  who  have  at  last  worked 
t  theories,  but  of  well-attested  facts,  the  autbenti-  jffleer  who  had  just  picked  up  fifty  negroes  to  doBtheir  way  up  from  City  Point ;  yet,  in  the  midst  of 
ity  of  which  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  any  one  work  on  the  dock,  found  himself  alone.  They  leflBsuch  confusion,  no  hotel  could  show  better  attention 
who  chooses  to  examine  the  official  documents,  work  and  crowded  round  the  Pretident.  As  he  ap*Bto  the  wants  of  its  guests  than  these  liberated  slaves 
hence  they  are  derived.  If  you  know  of  any  proached  I  said  to  a  colored  woman  : 
outherners  who  would  like  to  have  copies,  I  will  “  There  is  the  man  who  made  you  free.” 

ladly  send  them  post-paid.  I  would  also  respect-  “  What,  massa?” 


fully  commend  to  your  notice  “  The  Ordeal  of  FreeB 
Labor,”  by  Mr.  Sewell,  of  the  New  York  TimesM 
He  was  in  the  West  Indies  two  or  three  years,  IB 
think,  and  had  access  to  all  available  sources  of  in  B 


think,  and  had  access  to  all  available  sources  of  in  She  gazed  at  him  a  moment,  clapped  her  hands*  The  first  thing  many  ask  about 
formation.  What  renders  his  testimony  more  valua-  and  jumped  straight  up  and  down,  shouting  “  Glory  Bnegro  schools.  They  have  heard 

ble  is,  that  be  went  to  the  West  Indies  extremely  glory,  glory !  ”  till  her  voice  was  lost  in  a  universal® - **■“ 

ceptical  concerning  the  working  of  the  free-laboi  cheer. 

ystem.  I  wish  very  much  that  the  real  facts  on  this  There  was  no  carriage  near,  so  the  President,  lead-! 
much-misrepresented  subject  should  be  generally  ing  his  son,  walked  three  quarters  of  a  mile  up  to! 
wn  and  well-understood  in  Arkansas.  She  hat  Gen.  Weitzel’s  headquarters— Jeff.  Davis’s  mansior 
ently  taken  a  wise  and  dignified  position  by  choos-  What  a  spectacle  it  was  1  Such  a  Hurly-burly— sue 


after  his  celebrated  speech,  in  which  he  recanted  his  H;n„  free  institutions  for  herself,  and  I  should  be  wild,  indescribable,  ecstatic  joy  I  never  witnessed.  A»‘  It  don’t  taka  no  more  pa 
«mfl  returned  to  his  allegiance  to  the  Union  Biorr-  t0  jjave  j,er  new  escutcheon  stained  by  injus-  colored  man  acted  as  guide.  Six  sailors,  wearing Hwhar.”  exclaimed  a  hurl 
ice  toward  her  colored  population.  The  Recording  their  round  blue  caps  and  short  jackets  and  bagging 
Amgel  of  History  is  watching  us  with  scrutinizing  pants,  with  navy  carbines,  were  the  advance  guard, 
aze  at  this  eventful  crisis  of  our  national  existence.  Then  came  the  President  and  Admiral  Porter,  flank- 
3he  cannot  otherwise  than  blush  deeply  when  she  ad  by  the  officers  accompanying  him  and  the  corres- 

luauit  you  »uu  Jy„,  _ _ _  writes  down  the  expulsion  of  unoffending  free  pondent  of  the  Journal,  then  six  more  sailors  with 

ing  country.  I  have  just  been  reading  your  speech  3olored  people  from  the  soil  of  Arkansas.  It  was  *  carbines— twenty  of  us  all  told-amid  a  surgr— 
at  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  I  could  not  otherwise  than  measure  which  gave  tyrants  of  the  Old  World  caust  mass  of  men,  women  and  children, black,  white 
clap  my  hands  and  shout,  Bravo !  Above  all  else  in  t0  mock  at  Republics  ;  and,  however  we  may  excuse  yellow,  running,  shouting,  dancing,  swinging  their 
this  world  I  respect  a  man  who  has  the  moral  eour-  ;t  ;t  have  an  evil  sound  in  the  ears  of  impar-  caps,  bonnets  and  handkerchiefs.  The  soldiers  saw 
age  to  say,  “  1  have  been  going  wrong,  but  I  have  ti’al  posterity.  God  grant  that  our  rescued  banner  him  and  swelled  the  crowd,  cheering  in  wild  enthu- 
faced  about  to  the  right,  and  am  going  to  march  may  float  stainless  above  us  in  the  fair  future  that  siasm.  All  could  see  him,  he  was  so  tall— so  con- 
straightforward.”  When  Gen.  Butler  declared  that  ;s  before  us,  as  a  nation  regenerated  and  made  truly  spumous. 

he  had  been  mistaken,  I  especially  admired  him  foi  free  i  One  colored  woman  standing  m  a  doorway,  as  thetaieciare  tnat  tney  got  nom 

doing  it  without  any  apology  for  his  change  of  opin-  In  our  broad  territory,  nowhere  thoroughly  culti-  President  passed  along  the  sidewalk,  shouted  :B3ept  such  as  were  forced 
ion,  and  without  the  usual  cowardly  disclaimer,  7ated  there  is  room  and  work  enough  for  people  ol  '  Thank  you,  dear  Jesus,  for  this  !  think  you,  Jesus !  ”■ 

«  But— I  am  no  Abolitionist.”  In  fast,  I  like  direct-  aR  na’ti0ns,  and  all  complexions.  We  need  the  labor  Another  standing  by  her  side  was  clipping  her  hands 
ness,  even  in  a  bad  cause,  better  than  indirectness  in  ap  ciagges,  and  can  ill  afford  to  spare  any.  Give  and  shoutmg  :  “  Bless  de  Lord !  ” 
hem  all  the  benefits  of  schools,  the  protection  oij 


re  giving. 

Throughout  the  city,  the  majority  of  them  are  thus 
far  remaining  quietly  with  their  late  masters,  at  their 
old  duties.  They  all  know  they  are  free,  and  chuckle 
ready  over  the  thought;  but  they  mean  to  give 
uieir  masters  a  chance  to  pay  them  wages. 

The  first  thing  many  ask  about  is  the  prospect  for 
negro  schools.  They  have  heard  in  some  way  that  ii 
lother  cities  the  advent  of  the  Yankees  was  the  signs 
for  beginning  the  education  of  themselves  and  their 
children ;  and  they  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  sai 
result  here. 

For  the  most  part,  I  doubt  if  the  inferior  classes  of 
laves  very  well  understand  yet  what  it  all  means. 


secession  and  returned  to  his  allegiance  to  the  Union 
It  was  never  forwarded  to  him,  but  Mrs.  Child  has 
presented  it  to  us  for  publication.  It  is  as  follows  : 

Wayland,  Mass.,  Feb.  7th,  1864. 

Gen.  Gantt — Dear  Sir :  My  heart  impels  me  tc 
thank  you  and  bless  you,  for  the  sake  of  our  suffer 


bar,”  exclaimed  a  burly  black  a  moment  ago 
3  comrade,  beneath  the  window.  That  seems  to  b 
far  as  many  of  them  get.  They  know  that  they 
o»n  go  about  without  passes,  that  they  can  smok 
cigars  in  the  State  House  square,  and  stay  out  afte 
nine  o’clock  if  they  wish  ;  and  they  have  a  vagu 
tort  of  jubilant  feeling  about  being  free ;  but  I  doubt 
f  many  of  them  realize  that  freedom  means  simply 
rork  for  themselves. 


Of  course  they  are  all 
lag,  and  listen  to  the  mu 
’hey  are  very  proud  of  c 
he  rebel  attempt  to  am 
leclare  that  they  got  non 


>ur  friends ;  all  cheer  thei 
ic,  and  glorify  the  Yankees, 
r  negro  soldiers  ;  say  that! 
them  wouldn’t  work  ;  and] 
into  their  companies  ex 


n  a  bad  cause,  better  than  indirectness  ii 
Northerners,  who  really  thought  slaver) 


was  wrong,  yet  spared  no  opportunity  to  apologize  foiHgquai  iawg>  and  the  stimulus  of  just  wages. 


tion,  and  christened  it  the  corner-stone  of  the  Repub  j0 
lie.  Garrisonian  Abolitionists  have  inspired  me  with  j 
more  respect  than  any  other  class  of  men,  because  0jd 
they  have  walked  forward  openly  in  a  straight  path,  _ro; 
while  others  were  skulking  in  corners,  or  striving  w;t; 
to  get  on  by  skillful  dodging.  Frankly  and  boldly  a0{ 
they  have  said  their  say,  without  regard  to  persona!  bou 


e  obstructions,  and  they  will  assuredly  find  their 
natural  level,  as  readily  and  safely  as  the  waters 


I  pray  you  to  excuse  the  liberty  which  a  secluded 
d  woman  has  taken  in  addressing  you.  My  beari 
rompted  me  to  write,  because  it  was  overflowing 


and  shouting  :  “  Bless  de  Lord  I  ” 

A  colored  woman  snatched  her  lonnet  from  hei 
lead,  whirled  it  in  the  air,  screaming  with  all  b™ 
night,  “  God  bless  you,  massa  Linkiim.” 

A  few  white  women  looking  out  from  the  houses' 

I  waved  their  handkerchiefs.  One  lady  in  a  large  and 
elegant  building  looked  awhile,  and  then  turned 
way  her  head,  as  if  it  was  a  disguiting  sight. 
President  Lincoln  walked  in  sileice,  acknowledg- 


Not  the  least  remarkable  thing  to  note  is  the  awak- 
led  enterprise  of  the  darkies.  They  are  coming 
ito  Richmond  from  remote  places  with  a  few  head 


with  admiration  and  gratitude  toward  you.  I  doBmg  the  salutes  of  officers  and  solaers  and  of  the 
not  expect  any  answer,  and  I  pray  you  not  to  feel  ■citizens,  black  and  white!  It  was  the  man  of  the 
bound  by  the  laws  of  politeness,  for  I  am  well  Bpeople  among  the  people.  It  was  thereat  deliverer 


safety,  or  the  interests  of  any  party  ;  and  had  theii«aware  0f  distracting  demands  that  will  be  made  ■  meeting  the  delivered.  Yesterday  morning  the 


moral  and  intellectual  energy  been  applied  to  any 
other  subject  than  slavery,  they  would  have  beer 
precisely  the  men  to  command  the  admiration  ol 
Southern  slaveholders  —  especially  South-western 
slaveholders.  I  have  always  said  that  the  West  had 
a  great  heart.  I  have  always  been  charmed  with  the 


upon  your  time  and  attention. 

May  the  blessing  of  God  be  with  you,  and  de¬ 
scend  in  copious  showers  upon  the  South,  regene¬ 
rated  and  redeemed. 

Yours,  with  profound  respect, 

L.  Marla  Child. 


forthright  and  downright  way  of  saying  and  doing  Gantt.g  repiy  t0  this  letter,  in  a  subsequent  num 

things  in  that  section  of  the  country.  And  you,  ber  of  the  Brohen  FeUer<  we  shall  copy  hereafter  if  we  ca; 
brave  Gen.  Gantt,  judging  by  your  speeches,  are  one  ^  rQom  _M  standard , 

of  the  noblest  specimens  of  the  frank,  energetic,  out-  _ _ _ 

spoken  West.  At  this  crisis  we  need  manifestations 

of  moral  bravery,  even  more  than  of  physical  eour-  A  POET’S  BIRTHDAY. 

age.  You  are  doing  the  country  incalculable  ser-  - . - 

”  Then  ?K”k'im‘S.th“ribl.  conflict  meiclj  T™  ejghdetb  birtbdn,  of  Ben.  John  Kmont,  th, 
as  a  war  to  preserve  the  Union  of  the  States,  take  a  venerable  poet  was  celebrated  m  Woffington  on 


narrow  viewP  of  the  subject;  and  even  they  wffi|rhurSday  evening  April  6th,  at  the  house  ot  Mr.  C. 


H.  Morse.  The  Chronicle  says : 

“  Upon  the  walls  we  noted  the  following  inscriptions 
etters  formed  of  laurel  and  other  evergreens,  and  beau 
fully  bordered :  ‘  John  Pierpont,’  ‘  Priest  and  Patriot,’  ai 
(a  quotation  from  one  of  his  works)  ‘  May  a  crown,  as  i 


feel  interested  in  it  merely  as  the  only  means,  un  H*1-  -Worse,  lhe  Chronicle 
der  the  guidance  of  Providence,  for  the  redemptioiH  “Upon  the  walls  we  notec 
of  an  oppressed  and  injured  race  do  not  see  ^j'l  unyrborfSedf-  Jota  plerp 
its  full  grandeur ;  for  it  is  a  struggle  for  supremacy ^oqtati0n  from  one  0f  his 
between  the  antagonistic  principles  of  Aristocracy™ 
and  Freedom,  and  as  such,  involves  issues  important 
to  all  the  world.  Upon  its  result  depends,  in  1 
great  measure,  whether  despotism  shall  go  on  dark 
ening  the  minds  of  men,  fettering  their  energies,  and 
thus  impeding  the  growth  of  nations,  or  whethei 
Freedom  shall  walk  the  earth,  universal  and  gloriout 
as  the  sunshine,  beautifying  the  mansions  of  the 
rich,  and  carrying  light  and  warmth  into  the  cabins 
of  the  poor. 

I  am  glad  you  have  faith  in  a  superintending 
Providence.  Indeed,  no  reflecting  person  can  have 
observed  the  progress  of  the  struggle  between  tbs 
antagonistic  elements  embodied  in  our  government 
especially  in  the  manifestations  it  has  produced  dur 
ing  this  war,  without  reverently  acknowledging  that 
the  hand  of  God  has  directed  the  storm.  How 
wonderfully  have  events  compelled  this  nation  to  go 
in  the  way  it  was  determined  not  to  go.  What 
beautiful  poetic  justice  there  is  in  the  fact  that  slave¬ 
holders,  in  the  blindness  of  their  rage,  have  over¬ 
thrown  the  baneful  institution  for  the  maintenance 
of  which  they  were  willing  to  destroy  the  govern-1 
ment  of  their  country,  and  put  back  the  progress  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world ! 

From  the  beginning  I  foresaw  that  this  war  must 
inevitably  result  in  the  demolition  of  slavery  ;  and 
thatVmy  fiopes  were  being  realized.  But°the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  these  changes  have  been  accomplished  _ B  |  BBBB  | 

has  alloyed  my  satisfaction.  We  seem  to  have  been  B 

actuated  by  selfish  views  of  policy,  rather  than  by  B  To  Jolla  Pierpont,  April  3, 
great  principles.  We  have  done  right  as  a  war-® 
necessity,  not  as  a  measure  of  even-handed  justice. 

We  have  boasted  of  our  magnanimity  in  consent¬ 
ing  that  the  negro  should  shed  his  blood  for  us,  but 
we  have  not  acknowledged  his  right  to  fight  for  hi# 
own  freedom.  We  have  never  said,  in  humility  ot 
heart,  “  This  great  calamity  of  civil  war  has  come 
upon  us  because  North  and  South  joined  hands  in 
the  perpetration  of  a  great  wickedness.  Let  us  re¬ 
pent  of  our  evil-doings,  and  henceforth  obey  those 
great  laws  of  justice  and  humanity,  which  ennoble 
nations  and  secure  the  blessing  of  heaven.”  The 
sense  of  a  great  sin  committed,  for  which  God  has 
called  us  to  make  atonement  by  blood,  seems  utterly  if 

wanting  in  us,  as  a  nation.  Therefore,  in  all  our  fl  .  u  18(J6i 
progress  I  painfully  feel  a  deficiency  of  moral  B  *  ’ 
grandeur.  Pardon  me  if  I  say  that  something  olB  Ffi0M  J0HN 

this  deficiency  I  felt  also  in  your  otherwise  truly  uTo  John  Pierpont. 
great  and  noble  speech.  To  my  mind  it  was  theB  Haalth  to  thee.  Pier 
one  solitary  drawback  to  its  beauty  and  power. 

You  constantly  speak  of  the  negro  as  the  cause  ol 
the  war,  but  you  are  not  careful  to  say  that  he  is 
the  innocent  cause.  You  speak  of  him  as  blighting 
the  prosperity  ol  States,  by  destroying  enterprise 
and  preventing  progress,  but  you  never  intimate  that 
his  own  enterprise  has  been  destroyed  and  bis  own 
progress  prevented  by  oppres  s  laws  of  the  para¬ 
mount  race.  I  longed  to  have  you  give  beautiful 
completeness  to  your  manly  utterance  by  saying, 

“  Cuffee  has  been  sadly  in  the  way  of  our  j 

but  it  has  not  been  his  fault,  poor  fellow  I  White 
men  brought  him  here  against  his  will,  and  w 
men,  North  and  South,  have  combined  to  keep  him 
in  slavery.  We  have  all  wronged  Cuffee.  Let  us 
agree  to  leave  off  wronging  him  and  give  him  a  tan 
chance  to  find  his  own  place  in  creation.”  Ai,  ll 
you  had  said  that,  how  immeasurably  it  would  have 


To  him  who,  in  the  press  oi  younger  men, 

Toiling  with  head,  heart,  hand,  with  tongue  and  pen, 
Treads  his  firm  pathway  through  the  blinding  snow, 
Singing  in.  cheery  tones  that  long  ago 
Our  fathers  heard:  not  less  melodious  when 
Ten  winters  lie  on  threescore  years  and  ten. 

And  still  life's  unchilled  fountains  overflow ; 

Though  paler  seems  the  faithful  watch-tower’s  light ; 
Iu  the  rich  dawn  that  kindles  all  the  day, 

Still  in  our  grateful  memory  lives  the  ray 
ui  me  lone  namoeau,  blazing  through  the  night, 
Now  while  the  heavens,  in  new-born  splendors  bright, 
Shine  o’er  a  ransom’d  people’s  opening  way. 

Outer  Wendell  Holmes. 


Our  poet,  strong  in  frame  and  mind, 
Leaves  eighty  well-spent  years  behind ; 
And  forward  looks  to  fields  more  bright 
Than  Moses  saw  from  Pisgah’s  height. 


the  sons  of  men ; 
nous  to  the  shore 
leet  his  youth  onee  more. 

William  Cullen  Bryant. 


Health  to  thee,  Pierpont,  tried  and  honest, 

In  Freedom’s  fight  among  the  soonest, 

Who  still  as  Freedom's  minstrel  crownest 
Her  humble  lays. 

And  like  some  hoary  harper  tunest 
Thy  hymns  of  praise  I 
Where  now  are  all  the  “  unco  good,” 

The  Canaan-eursing  “  Brotherhood,” 

The  mobs  they  raised,  the  storms  they  brewed, 
And  pulpit  thunder  ? 

Sheer  sunk  like  Pharaoh’s  multitude  ; 

They’ve  all  “  gone  under  1  ” 

And  thou,  our  noblest  and  our  oldest, 

Our  priest  and  poet,  first  and  boldest. 

Crowned  with  thy  fourscore  years,  beholdcst 
Tby  country  free— 

0  sight  to  warm  a  heart  the  coldest ! 

How  much  more  thee! 


iority  of  the  thousands  who  craw  del  the  streets* 
ad  hindered  our  advance,  were  slave.  Now  the; 
ere  free,  and  beholding  him  who  haj  given  then, 
leir  liberty. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  has  a  eorresjpndent  in  the 
ULD.  field  who  writes  excellent  letters— Mr.  J  Morris  Ches- 
it  num-  He  is  a  tall,  stout,  muscular,  unaeuming  man. 

we  car  He  is  a  black  man.  Entering  the  hall  <f  Congress  he 
sat  down- in  the  Speaker’s  chair  and  commenced  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  Speaker’s  desk.  A  rebel  officer  who  had 
been  paroled  entered  the  room. 

“  Come  out  of  there,  you  black  cuss,"  shouted  the 
officer,  his  teeth  set  and  his  fist  clemhed. 
ont  in  Mr.  Chester  raised  his  eyes,  calmiig  surveyed  the 
officer,  and  went  on  with  his  writing 
t  the  “  out  °f  there  or  I’ll  knock  jour  brains  out,”! 
1  the  officer  bellowed,  pouring  out  a  tirrent  of  oaths.  | 
Mr.  Chester  did  not  move.  The  (fficer  rushed  upi 
;the  steps  to  seize  him  by  the  collar  but  found  him-j 
|self  tumbling  heels  over  head  iver  chairs  and! 
beauti.^ benches,  knocked  down  by  one  will-planted  blow 
ot,’  anfiBbetween  his  eyes,  which  Mr.  Chesteihad  given. 

,  as  hisH  Mr.  Chester  said  not  a  word,  bit  sat  down  and! 
■went  to  writing  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Thej 
■officer  sprang  to  bis  feet  and  called  upon  Capt.  Hut-! 
■filing  of  Gen.  Devens’s  staff  for  a  swerd. 

■  “  I’ll  cut  the  fellow’s  heart  out,”  said  he. 

■  “  0,  no.  I  guess  not.  I  won’t  le;  you  have  my] 
■sword  for  any  such  purpose.  If  you  want  to  fight! 

Mr.  Chester,  I  will  clear  a  space  h««  and  see  that! 
you  have  fair  play,  but  let  me  tell  yoj  that  you  will) 
get  a  tremendous  thrashing,”  said  Cajt  Hutchins. 

The  officer  left  the  hall  in  disgjst,  while  Mr. 
Chester  continued  his  writing.  “  I  tmught  I  would 
exercise  my  right  as  a  belligerent,”  v»s  his  remark 
as  he  told  me  the  story,  which  is  fullr  confirmed  by 
Oapt.  Hutchins. 

I  have  taken  especial  pains  to  ascertain  the  truth 
about  negro  troops  in  the  rebel  sevice.  A  great 
meeting  was  held  in  the  African  chunh  some  weeks 
ago  to  fire  the  African  heart  Tie  church  was 
crowded  with  colored  people.  Tie  newspapers 
since  then  have  made  frequent  mentim  of  the  volun- 
lpen,  leering  of  colored  men,  and  the  puilie  have  been 
snow,  made  t0  believe  that  several  regimats  were  being 
enlisted.  I  have  the  testimony  of  a  dozen  me 
white  and  colored,  that  the  entire  nunber  did  not  e; 
ceed  fifty  I  and  these  were  boys,  whj  were  ready  1 
Rgffi;  parade  the  streets,  and  live  on  Confederate  rations 
but  who  had  no  idea  of  fighting.  “  Bey  was  mostly 
tit,  poor  Bouf  Carolina  darkies— poor  mathen  fellers 
bright,  who  didn’t  know  no  better.”  said  cae  negro,  in  re 

„  sponse  to  my  inquiries.  “  Would  yiu  have  fought 

against  the  Yankees  ?  ”  I  asked  of  a  colored  inai 
dressed  in  butternut  colored  clothes,  vho  stood  nea 
by.  “No,  sir.  Dey  might  have  shot  ine  through  d 

thday,  body  W1(l  ninety  thousand  balls,  befo.e  I  would  have 
fired  a  gun  at  my  friends.”  “Then  y>u  look  upon 
as  your  friends  ?  ”  “  Yes,  sir.  I’ve  prayed  for  you 
to  come  to  get  here  for  a  long  while,  aid  do  you  think 
that  1  would  have  prayed  one  way  anl  fit  de  other?  ” 
He  said  it  with  spirit,  as  if  a  little  ffift  that  I  should, 
question  his  sincerity.  “  I’ll  tell  you  massa,  what  1! 
would  have  done,"  said  another,  taiing  off  his  hai 
and  bowing  ;  “  I  would  have  taken  $  gun,  and  when 
I  cotched  a  chance,  I’d  a  shooted  it  It  de  rebs  and 
den  run  for  de  Yankees.”  This  broujht  a  general  ex¬ 
plosion  from  the  crowd,  and  arrestedthe  attention  m 
some  white  men  passing. 

iyant.  I  look  back  with  pleasure  to  theiscene.  It  ’ 

in  the  street  directly  west  of  the  Capitol— the  di¬ 
lapidated  building  with  decaying  wffla  and  broken 
windows.  I  had  but  to  raise  my  tyea  to  see  the 


the  James  river  in  organization.  Last  Sunday  after- 

Inoon  they  solemnly  dispossessed  the  white  preacheit 
of  authority  in  the  Richmond  negro  churches,  and 
seem  to  rise  to  some  conception  of  their  new  oppor¬ 
tunities,  being  orderly,  as  well  as  thoughtful  and  in¬ 
dustrious.  It  the  close  of  the  war  should  develop 
any  latent  energy  or  ability  in  this  dusky  race,  we 
shall  have  one  regret  the  less  and  one  satisfaction  the 


stars  and  stripes  waving  in  the  eveong  breeze.  ABET  EATING  AND  COOKING  BY  GAS 

few  paces  distant  were  the  ruins  oi  the  rebel  war*1#- ,  „  „  cheaper  tluu  wood  or  coal, 

department,  from  whence  were  ffined  orders  tC)B  a«l0  Gas  Hoat!5.8. .st"ro".  P»*itiTei7  nmraateed  to  be  free  from 
starve  our  prisoners  at  Belle  Islej  Salisbury  and 
Andersonville.  Near  by  were  the  wails  of  Dr. 

Reed’s  church,  where  a  specious  gjspel  had  been' 
preached.  A  stone’s  throw  iu  the,  other  direction1 
was  Dr.  Hayes’s  church,  where  J.J.  Davis’s  heart 


Sheer  sunk  like  Pharaoh's  multitude  ;  quailed  on  Sunday  last.  The  street  was  full  of  neo 

They’ve  all  gone  under  I  ”  pie.  I  was  a  stranger  to  them  all™  ventured  U 

And  thou,  our  noblest  and  our  oldest,  make  this  inquiry  :  “  Did  you  ever  see  an  A  hnlirirm 

Our  priest  and  poet,  first  and  boldest,  i8t  ?  ”  »  N0  maia  I  reckon  i  Z,  a?  Abolition 

Crowned  with  thy  fourscore  years,  beholdcst  ..  w’hat  thul  f  !  „  ,  »  f  dld’  the 

Tby  country  free-  rep1/,-,  ,,  -Gt  „  k  d  of  people  dt  you  tbmk  they 

0  sight  to  warm  a  heart  the  coldest !  are  ‘  Well,  massa,  I  specs  dey  is  a  good  kind  oi 

How  much  more  thee !  people.  “  Why  do  you  think  so  ? '  «  ’jjage  when  1 

in  slavery,  we  nave  an  ~a  fair  All  blessings  from  the  bounteous  Giver  hear  bad  white  folks  swearing  aid  cussffig  about 

agree  to  leave  off  wronging  him  and  give  him  a  ia  r  Ba  tMne  QU  eitlier  side  the  rivor.  emj  1  reckun  dar  must  be  somebina  PaQd  about 

chance  to  find  his  own  place  in  creation.  AD,  l>  And  when  thy  sum  of  life  forever  ’em."  “Well,  my  friends,  I  am  m  Abolitionist  •  1 

you  had  said  that,  how  immeasurably  it  would  have.  The  angels  foot  up,  believe  that  one  man  is  just  as  gooi  a#  another  if  k 

increased  your  moral  power ?  But  you  only  go  to  N^Vrong 6  behaves  “  well>  *ad  ^at  I  hive  no  more  rYght  to 

the  extent  of  acknowledging  slavery  to  be  bad  pohey,  imesbury,  3d  mo.,  I6a5.  John  G.  Whittier.  make  a  slave  of  you  than  you  ha>e  of  me  ”  Everv 

adml-t  that  1-t  i8  morai!y  wr?D«V  .hai  Mr  Garrison  wrote  :  faat  came  off  in  an  instant,  and  a  ffi*en  hands  were 

the  system  is  unwise  is  indeed  sufficiently  obvious,  Mr>  w  ,  ,h  ,  .  reached  out  toward  me,  and  I  hard  from  a 

1°"*° 

laborers  the  stimulus  of  wages,  and  hire  an  overseer  "the  earth.  As  I  write,  bells  are  ringing,  and  guns  firing  freedom  of  speech  in  Richmond  low.  White  men 

to  wield  the  whip  ,n  lian  thereof,  ia  a.  foolish  m.  it  lnd  jubUant  shouts  everywhere  heart  iu  the  streets,  at  thi  heard  me  and  scowled.  Last  Sunday,  had  I  uttered 

wrought  out  for  our  nation!  The  future  is  glorious  to  con-  ‘amp-post  m  five  minutes;  but  to-day,  those  mr 
bmpFate,  ss  the  past  has  been  sad  and  humiliating.  Witt^who  stretched  out  their  hands  to  me  would  ha- 


to  wield  the  whip  iQ  lieu  thereof,  is  as  foolish  as  it 
would  be  to  take  the  main-spring  from  a  watch  and 


